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THE WEEK, 


THE decision to mobilise a fifth infantry division is 
wise in the present circumstances. A large portion of 
the Army Corps troops has been diverted to Natal to 
relieve the isolated garrison of Ladysmith, and to restore 
a situation which has given rise to much anxiety. A 
strong force is essential for Sir Redvers Buller’s advance 
to Pretoria, and for the protection of a long line of 
communications, It is also necessary to be prepared 
for a rising of the Basutos. The influence and exertion 
of Sir Godtrey Layden have so far sufficed to maintain 
tranquility; but the authority of the paramount chief, 
Lerothieh, is reported to have been detied by one of the 
minor tribal leaders in the north. Lieut.-General Sir C. 
Warren, the last divisional commander to be selected, 
has far more experience of the country and of the 
methods of the Boers than any of the generals previously 
appointed. 


On Wednesday the enemy shelled an armoured 
train which was returning from Estcourt, derailed the 
engine and the wagons, and killed, wounded, or cap- 
tured some 150 of our men—a serious reverse. But 
the Boers have been occupying their energies mainly in 
bombardments and in the destruction of railway lines. 
sombardments, especially when carried out at long 
ranges, are of little military value ; but the Boers are 
not students of military history, and they are provided 
with a large number of modern guns supplied by 
French and German contractors, from which great 
results were apparently expected. Such bombardments 
are the recognised precursors of an assault. As soon as the 
artillery fire of the defenders has been subdued and 
their infantry shaken, a general attack may be attempted. 
But there are no signs that these conditions have been 
fulilled at Ladysmith, and Sir George White’s troops 
have had ample time to entrench themselves. An 
assault would now entail enormous losses, which General 
Joubert must particularly wish to avoid. The feeding of 
the force of about 19,000 men engaged in investing 
Ladysmith and the supply of the large quantity of 
ammunition which is being expended must have taxed 
the transport of the Boers, although they can use the 
railway as far as Waschbank on the north, and the Free 
State line from Bethlehem to their positions on the 
north-west. 


THE first troops sent by Sir Redvers Buller reached 
Durban in the Roslin Castle on Sunday. Successive 
ships, including the Armenian with three field batteries, 
have followed, and by this time about 7,000 fresh British 
infantry must have reached Natal. These troops will 
be concentrated on the railway as far to the front as 
possible, and Colenso will be reoccupied. If the bridges 
there are destroyed they must be repaired, or the Tugela 
must be forded. A considerable force will then be 
Within easy striking distance of the Boers investing 
Ladysmith on the south, who must either retire 
or be caught between two fires. In any case, a 
crisis is close at hand in Natal, and important events 
are imminent. The Boer invasion of Natal has been 
marked by no tactical success except the capture of the 
isolated British column on the 30th October, which 





ought never to have occurred. The relief of Ladysmith 
will be the beginning of a new phase in the operations, 
The problem of the defence of Natal was not properly 
thought out and the measures taken court criticism. 
But now that troops are pouring into South Africa the 
defensive attitude which was rendered inevitable by our 
initial inferiority of force will shortly be abandoned. 


THE Press has been very full of a siege train which 
has been sent out at the tail of the army to South Africa ; 
and as is always the case with anything new to them, 
the more modern journalists have been indulging in 
ridiculous rhapsodies with regard to the Howitzer type. 
The truth of course is that the value of this type of 
weapon is very much debated. High-angled fire looks 
very much better on paper than it does in practice. 
There are many conditions under which the heavy 
siege gun can be sure of accurate practice, but where 
any return to the old type of eighteenth century dropping 
bombardment would have a large margin of error. 


For some reason, best known to themselves, the 
war correspondents have been indulging latterly in the 
praise of lyddite, which they seem to regard as an 
universal destructive agency of fiendish power. All the 
world knows the value of these high explosives against 
defences or buildings or the mounting of a heavy gun, 
but as for firing them on troops (save in the exceptional 
case of a blunder on the enemy’s part which allows one 
to catch him in a mass) it is no more the function of 
lyddite than of solid shot. 


In home affairs the week has been chiefly notable 
for speeches from the titular leaders of the Liberal 
Party in the Lords and the Commons, The tone of 
those speeches may be judged bya very simple test, 
the abuse levelled against them by financial Jingoism. 
Lord Kimberley, speaking at Newcastle on Monday, 
repudiated the political fatalism of Sir Henry Fowler ; 
believed that war might have been averted if Mr. 
Chamberlain had not blundered, and insisted on the 
duty of criticism. The Liberal Leader in the Lords has 
been taken to task for this speech by the Duke of 
Northumberland and by Earl Grey, who described the 
Radical policy as a policy of political cowardice, and 
said that Lord Kimberley had not shown the public 
spirit and the patriotism of other Liberals. 


A STILL more important and comprehensive speech 
was made by the Liberal leader in the Commons on 
Wednesday, at a great meeting held in the Free Trade 
Hall at Manchester. The venue was singularly appro- 
priate, for all Liberals owe a debt to the courage and 
the persistence with which Manchester has asserted the 
vigour and the sanity of Liberalism against the corrupt: 
ing influences of novel and illiberal doctrines. Sir Henry 
Campbell Bannerman’s speech proved an emphatic 
vindication of the traditional attitude of Liberals 
to the policy of aggression. Fatalism was denounced ; 
the conspiracy theory was ridiculed ; criticism of the 
man at the political helm was not merely justified, but 
applauded; the Liberal party was described as the 
party of peace ; and sufficient reason for condemning 
the policy of the Government was found in the fact that 
that policy had led to war. Sir Henry Campbell 
Bannerman proceeded to insist on the necessity for 
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building up our South African Empire on the basis of 
Afrikanderdom (quoting Lord Randolph Churchill), and 
recognised the peculiar difficulties and the services of 
the Cape Ministry. After Sir Henry Campbell Banner- 
man’s speech it will be difficult for those Liberals who 
wish to force a new policy on the party to claim any 
important following. Traditional Liberalism numbers 
amongst its supporters the leaders of the party in Lords 
and Commons, Lord Spencer, Mr. Bryce, Sir William 
Harcourt, Mr. Morley, Lord Ripon, Lord Monkswell, 
Lord Tweedmouth, Lord Aberdeen, Lord Edmund 
Fitzmaurice, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Sir U. K. Shuttleworth, 
Lord Coleridge, Sir Robert Reid, Mr. Edmund Robert- 
son, Mr. George Russell, Mr. Birrell, Mr. Lloyd George, 
Mr. Thomas Shaw, Mr. Thomas Burt, and all the Labour 
representatives. Subtract these forces from the Liberal 
party, and imagine what would remain. 


In his speech at Manchester Sir Henry Campbell 
Bannerman did not confine himself to foreign affairs. 
He touched on two of those important domestic ques- 
tions which the Jingo policy of the Government only too 
successfully drives into the background. On the subject 
of Licensing Reform he urged the necessity of con- 
centration on the lines of the Peel Report, and as his 
proposals do not imply the dropping of principle but 
rather a more tentative application, his appeal is likely 
to receive general support from temperance reformers. 
On that of housing, he pointed out that the horrors of 
the present condition of our towns constitute a danger 
far graver than any Boer oppression, and that in the 
effort to find a remedy the Liberal party might have to 
undertake a drastic reform of the land laws. This 
suggestion was very loudly applauded by the enormous 
audience at the Free Trade Hall, as was Sir John 
Brunner’s declaration that any effort to improve the 
housing of the working classes unaccompanied by 
rating reform would prove a mockery and a sham. 


REPLYING at the beginning of this week to a resolu- 
tion of the Northampton Shoe Operatives’ Union on the 
subject of the war, Mr. Labouchere, after denouncing 
the manoeuvres and tricks by which Mr. Chamberlain at 
last elicited the ultimatum, continued as follows :— 

“ The war is in reality due to the persistent endeavours of 
the capitalists in the Transvaal to establish their rule there. All 
should read the report just issued by the Goldfields Company 
of South Africa. This company already pays a dividend of 
cent. per cent. The report points out that if the government 
of the Transvaal is ‘reformed’ it will earn an additional 
dividend of about 4 millions per annum, and it explains that 
this additional profit will be mainly obtained by a reduction of 
wages.” 

When it is proved—and the proofs are rapidly accumu- 
lating—that the country is shedding its blood and 
lavishing its treasure at the bidding and for the benefit 
of an international syndicate of financiers, we believe 
that there will be a reaction against the Government and 
the Yellow Press which will sweep into power those 
statesmen who have saved the Liberal party from what 
would have been humiliating silence and disastrous 
acquiescence. 


At the Anchor Society’s dinner on Monday night 
Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice congratulated the Liberal 
party on the fact that though the number of Liberal 
peers who can be relied upon in this crisis does not 
exceed thirty, yet in the words of the newspaper 
placards “ Kimberley is safe.” He also expressed a 
hope that Lord Salisbury’s now famous saying at the 
Guildhall meant something; and that the Cabinet is not 
seeking gold, territory or the humiliation of the Dutch; 
but that the settlement would be carried out in that 
spirit of equity and moderation which Lord Salisbury 
has generally contrived—to the dismay of the news- 
papers of his party—to import into the negotiations of 
the last two or three years. On Wednesday the 





morning papers contained a letter from Lord Salisbury 
protesting against Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice’s misquota- 
tion. The Premier had “ imported” inverted commas 
into the speech of the late Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. If he does no worse than this with President 
Kruger the Boers will not have much reason to com- 
plain, for Lord Salisbury’s letter is as moderate as his 
speech. He gives no new interpretation, but simply 
quotes that passage which gave so much satisfaction to 
Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice and all reasonable men in 
the country. 


At the same banquet Mr. Birrell, in his happiest 
vein, protested against the view that the war was 
inevitable, and that the one and only way to secure 
peace in South Africa, and to enable the English and 
Dutch to live in union and concord together, was by 
shedding the blood of any quantity of Dutchmen. He 
described this state of mind as “the madness of 
patriotism.” As for the new party of Liberal 
Imperialism, the words Liberalism and patriotism were 
quite good enough. For him the word “ Imperialism ” 
had no charm whatever. Amongst well-known Liberals 
outside the House who have condemned the war are 
Professor Massie and Mr. Herbert Samuel. 


Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD is an_ indefatigable 
orator and an embarrassing friend. In one of his innu- 
merable speeches he has pointed, with a candour which 
his party will not readily forgive, to the origin of all our 
troubles in South Africa. “The lamentable and con- 
temptible raid” had two disastrous consequences. It 
made the Boers suspicious of our honesty and con- 
temptuous of our courage. In referring to the surrender 
of the Raiders, Lord Charles Beresford has recalled one 
of the most extraordinary of all the circumstances con- 
nected with that shameful episode—the alacrity with 
which the Poet Laureate and the music-halls acclaimed 
as heroes men who in other countries would have been 
expected not to survive their honour. The demonstra- 
tions of the metropolis afforded a curious insight 
into the indifference of the Jingoes to our reputation 
for physical courage. Our troops have splendidly 
retrieved our national reputation, but as it has been 
claimed for the Outlanders that they are now displaying 
their courage on the field of battle it is as well to point 
out that if any appreciable proportion of these intrepid 
helots had joined the British forces our army in Natal 
would not at this moment be fighting against over- 
whelming numerical odds. We wish very much that 
there was a reasonable hope of the adoption of Lord 
Charles Beresford’s very proper suggestion that nobody 
who had anything to do, directly or indirectly, with 
the Jameson Raid should have anything to do with the 
administration of the Transvaal in the future. 


Str MicHaEL Hicks Beacu, the principal guest 
of the Dolphin Society at Clifton on Monday night, 
devoted himself to reassuring the financiers who are 
behind the war and the Jingoes who are in front of it. 
It would be strange indeed if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had endorsed Lord Salisbury’s “ We seek 
no gold.” The Chancellor of the Exchequer is now 
preparing a Budget which must inevitably disclose a 
huge deficit. The eleven millions which he took power 
to borrow must have already disappeared. Gold is the 
one thing needful; and when he talks about our losses 
being “ cheaply bought” we can understand that he is 
hopetul of striking a good bargain with the South 
African syndicates, who are to share the spoils, 


MEANWHILE the Liberal Party must prepare itself 
for a vigorous campaign against the growth of military 
expenditure. In this they have unfortunately lost the 
services of Sir Henry Fowler, an experienced analyst of 
financial operations. The dissatisfaction caused by Sir 
Henry’s late speech is already finding expression in 
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Wolverhampton ; for Mr. Thorne, the late Liberal 
candidate and the leader of the Liberal party in that 
town, has written a strong letter of disapproval. You 
cannot egg on a Government to war and applaud their 
policy and conduct and then turn upon them with an 
effective criticism of their finance. Fortunately there are 
upon and behind the Liberal Front Bench men who will 
be able to fulfil this great office. But a Gladstone would 
have taken the field long ago. There is a better oppor- 
tunity now than even in the autumn of 1879. 


BLUSTER sometimes pays, and on the other hand 
excessive sensitiveness to the unflattering attentions of 
one’s neighbours may have its uses, but the grotesque 
blend of clamorous indifference with nervous suscepti- 
bility characteristic of a section of our Press, suggests 
an alarming coexistence of megalomania and the mania 
of persecution. The Globe, as far as its influence 
extends, is busy advertising, urbi et orbi, the titles of 
Parisian and French newspapers previously unknown 
to the average Frenchman, and explaining that her 
Majesty’s reported preference for the air of San Remo 
is bound to ruin the prosperity of the South of France. 
The Times naturally flies higher: its leading articles 
draw the appropriate moral from the reassuring attitude 
of the United States and the well authenticated tact 
that Dr. Leyds has unlimited means of persuasion to 
dispose of. Its “ Latest Intelligence” columns are in 
great part sacred to the quarrels of its representatives 
with the principal agents of the Continental capitals 
where they make themselves so welcome—Paris, 
Berlin, Rome and St. Petersburg—and the complacent 
coarseness of M. de Blowitz is let loose against the 
“ perfidy and love of insult unfortunately habitual to” 
the Fournal des Débats ! 


A RECENT and most characteristic development in the 
process of explaining Continental hostility is the attempt 
to identify Clericalism with the hatred of England. It is 
certain that the organs of opinion in Vatican circles 
have said unpleasant things of the British Government 
in regard to South Africa; but the contrast between 
their attitude and that of some Italian newspapers not 
remarkable for Ultramontanism is less complete than 
might have been imagined from the encouraging reports 
issued in our Press on the steadfast friendship of King 
Humbert’s people. The Tribuna, for instance, hardly 
yields to the Osservatore Romano in the force of its 
unflattering observations on the war. And if we turn 
to the Italian reviews (the monthlies on the Continent 
as in this country often afford a better indication of 
well-informed opinion than the dailies) we shall find a 
singularly trenchant, though perfectly courteous, criticism 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy in this month’s Reévisia 
Politica e Litteraria, It is true that the writer refers 
repeatedly to “Sir” Cecil Rhodes. That is no doubt 
enough in the eyes of the true friends of Italy to dis- 
qualify him for the utterance of any opinion whatever 
on South Africa. 


A GENERAL comment upon the position in which 
London finds its Lord Mayor and the bearing of the 
Lord Chief Justice’s remarks upon another but cognate 
question—the amalgamation of the City with the rest of 
London—will be found elsewhere. On Wednesday the 
case of the Industrial Contract Corporation (Limited) 
again came before Mr. Justice Wright. It will be 
remembered that on November tst his lordship reluc- 
tantly allowed a winding-up petition against the com- 
pany to be withdrawn, It is now in voluntary liquida- 
tion. Mr. Mackarness said that the Lord Mayor, having 
regard to his exceptional position, was not only desirous 
but anxious to meet all comments made upon his action 
by the Lord Chief Justice and others. He had been 
advised to tell the court his whole story on affidavit ; 
but he had only been advised during the last few days, 
and had not been able to put in an affidavit. He asked 
for a few days’ adjournment. 


Mr. Justice WriGut replied to Mr. Mackarness and 
other counsel at some length and explained his own 
previous action :—“If gentlemen occupying more or less 
conspicuous public positions, and engaged in the direction 
and promotion of important public companies, were 
content to find a sum of that magnitude (about 
£200,000) rather than face an inquiry, which they 
ought to have courted, that could only be because there 
was something which might be called ground for the 
imputation made by the petition. Failing any other 
means of investigation, it seemed to me to be my duty 
to consider whether the case ought not to be made the 
subject of inquiry with the view to proceedings of 
another kind.” Mr. Justice Wright says he must assume 
that the expressions of a desire for investigation are 
given in good faith ; but, with regard to the application 
made by Mr. Mackarness, “it is quite obvious that it 
would be insufficient and unsatisfactory to deal with the 
matter on an affidavit without cross-examination.” He 
suggests therefore that the directors should appear 
before the court and offer themselves for  cross- 
examination. His lordship suggests two possible 
courses to the directors, and promises them every 
facility. The solicitors for the Lord Mayor now write 
that their client intends to apply again to the court next 
Wednesday, and will then unreservedly avail himself of 
Mr. Justice Wright’s suggestion, for which he is 
extremely grateful. 


AN important discussion on “ Commercial Educa- 
tion’ took place at Leeds on Tuesday. The speakers, 
representing chambers of commerce and public bodies, 
were unanimous in demanding greater facilities for 
courses of commercial instruction, and a resolution was 
adopted recommending that the Government should 
Make grants for the purpose. But the demand was 
accompanied by a general recognition of the impossi- 
bility of isolating any one problem in education from 
the general subject of educational reform. Mr. Arthur 
Anderton, who, as Chairman of the Technical Instruction 
Committee of the West Riding, could speak with expe- 
rience of the most successful of our recent educational 
experiments—the achievements’ of the West Riding 
Committee are well known—insisted on the com- 
mercial importance of secondary education. Mr. 
Anderton’s views were supported by Mr. Hemelryk, of 
the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, and Mr. Willans, of 
Leeds. The conference affords welcome evidence of 
the recognition by commercial men of the truth that 
they are vitally interested in the reform of our secondary 
education. 


Tue Cromwell tercentenary was celebrated on 
Tuesday by the unveiling (in the morning without cere- 
mony) of Mr. Hamo Thorneycroft’s colossal statue, 
which has been erected on the lawn before the west 
front of Westminster Hall. In the evening Lord 
Rosebery delivered his long expected address on the 
Great Protector. It was a great but not an undis- 
criminating panegyric. In Lord Rosebery’s opinion 
Cromwell's policy towards Ireland “ admits of explana- 
tion though it hardly admits of excuse.” The honesty 
and the sincerity of the speaker’s admiration was no 
less patent than his tendernessand wisdom in criticising ; 
and there were passages in his address which touched 
the highest level of eloquence. ‘“ Happy is the dynasty 
which can permit without offence or without fear the 
memory of a regicide to be honoured in its capital.” 
“ Had Cromwell been a hypocrite, he could not have 
been such an enormous success. A religious force which 
is based on hypocrisy is no force at all.” These were 
among the jewels of a really magnificent oration. 
Where there was so much to praise, it seems almost 
ungracious to criticise; but there must have been many 
in the audience who regretted that among the historians 
whom Lord Rosebery quoted with approval there was 
not included the Scot who first did Cromwell justice, 
Thomas Carlyle, 
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OPINION AND THE WAR. 


HERE was a tone of confidence and certainty in 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s wholly excellent 
speech at Manchester on Wednesday which will be 
eagerly welcomed and re-echoed by those who have not 
succumbed to, or at any rate are recovering from, the 
recent epidemic of war-ftever. And, what is better still, 
there are signs that the Liberal leader’s brave and 
moderate words are being accompanied by a gradual 
return, on the part of serious citizens, from the ecstacies 
of military ardour, to the saner reflections of men who 
think before they shout. This war, we were assured 
a month ago, was the most popular war ever 
waged: not only would impertinence be punished, 
business be developed, vice and treachery be exposed, 
virtue be vindicated, and (ultimately) peace be 
restored, but incidentally the Conservative party 
would derive undying popularity from their patriotism 
and foresight. All this was so confidently predicted 
that some Liberals began to think it must be true, and 
started humming the Tory war chant under their breaths 
in a fit of nervous absentmindedness. But only the 
very unobservant or the very bigoted can deny that 
there are indications of a change. Of course the war is 
popular, for the Government have not yet lost bye- 
elections since its outbreak, and the Dean of Canterbury 
has had no difficutty in proving not only that war in the 
abstract is justified but that this war in particular is the 
very acme of righteousness. Public opinion of the kind 
that finds expression in votes or cathedral sermons 
is the last to come over. It is more immediately 
important to inquire whether there is no stirring in the 
air which might betoken a coming storm. For, if 
history affords any guarantee for the course of human 
affairs, it is certain that ence the popular impulse to 
shout for violence shows any sign of abating, the 
rebound will follow with overwhelming haste and direct- 
ness. 

First of all, it is a hopeful circumstance that no 
amount of misapplied ingenuity will avail any longer to 
persuade the country that there is anything inconsistent 
in deploring the war and denouncing its authors, and at 
the same time earnestly hoping for the speedy success 
of our arms. Those who desire their country to 
treat the Transvaal with moderation and even with 
generosity have everything to gain by an instant and 
overwhelming victory of the British forces. Sir Henry 
did excellent service when he gave the watchword 
“ Military support: political criticism,” and now that 
the soldier is recognised as what he is—a brave man 
doing his duty without fuss or swagger, who goes 
instantly where he is told—there need be no misunder- 
standing when indignant Liberals attack the adminis- 
trators whose plans have lost so many brave lives, 
while the snuffling capitalist, for whom our troops are 
fighting, skulks in Cape Town hotels and calculates out, 
on a generous per-centage, the amount of his prospective 
indemnity. 

Another sign of the coming change may be traced 
in the shame-faced feeling that we have not made 
proper allowances for the Dutch. The campaign of 
slander and abuse is beginning to die down, for an ably 
conducted evening print must manage to vary its 
contents bill. Besides, the infamous stories of Boer 
atrocity have had the desired effect of sending a 
horrified shiver through the small talk of London 
drawing-rooms, and quenching the last sparks of 
generosity in the politics of the city clerk. But there 
is another much slandered body of men to whom 
justice has as yet not begun to be done. The 
Cape Dutch, once the chosen strength of the man 
who thinks in Empires, only the other day the favoured 
recipients of Mr. Goschen’s gratitude, still labour under 
the most baseless of all base charges. The Dutch 
conspiracy myth is against rhyme and against reason. 
It is unproved and unprovable, If any candid English- 





man can read Mr. Schreiner’s last appeal before the 
outbreak of war and fail to see in it the passionate 
entreaties of a loyal, humane, and far-sighted subject 
of the Queen, then words have lost their meaning, 
and there is no such thing as honour and honesty 
in the world. And yet this flood of intense 
feeling, informed as it is by local and racial 
knowledge, is ridiculed by the Government press 
and flouted and disregarded by the High Commissioner, 
“Tam determined to break the dominion of Africander- 
dom ”—this, we are told on the uncontradicted autho- 
rity of the Cape Ministerialist to whom the words were 
addressed, was Sir Alfred Milner’s tinal message before 
the outbreak of war to the Cape majority whom he pro- 
fesses to rule and to the Cape Cabinet by which he pro- 
fesses to be advised. Every serious Englishman, of 
whatever party, will share Sir Henry’s hope that this 
piece of insolent folly is not really to be laid to the charge 
of Mr. Chamberlain's representative at Cape Town. 
But that expression, as Sir Henry pointed out, very 
conveniently summarises the issue which the country 
will shortly have to decide—the choice between 
government by consent or government by force in 
South Africa, between British traditions of freedom and 
Prussian methods of tyranny. If the country is to be 
saved from a course which would insult our loyal Dutch 
colonists, endanger our South African Empire, discredit 
our national reputation, and incidentally postpone all 
hopes of domestic progress, the Liberal party must 
follow its leaders in repudiating the proposal to break 
with our best traditions. If Liberals had remained 
silent, our destinies in the making of peace as in the 
making of war would have been controlled by those 
international financiers who have no inheritance in our 
civilisation, no share in our ideals, no part or lot in our 
welfare, and no concern for our good name. 





THE PROBLEM FOR A_ DICTATOR. 


~OR two days London has been sufficiently detached 
from external excitements to remind itself that, if 
British civilisation is an aggressive and _ victorious 
Power when it encounters the gold-reefed squalor of 
the Rand, it has still to acknowledge defeat at the hands 
of the insistent and obstinate forces of domestic 
barbarism. Advantage has been taken of one of these 
rare moods of introspection to discuss the interminable 
problem of the housing of the working classes. The 
tone of those who confer upon this question is not 
improperly the reverse of confident. It is fifteen years 
since an important Commission was appointed by Mr. 
Gladstone to investigate the conditions of housing, and 
it would be idle to pretend that the situation has 
improved in the interval. Nor are the reasons difficult 
to tind. The ceaseless struggle in which every com- 
munity is engaged with those influences which threaten 
its life and depress its energies is arduous and exacting 
under the best of conditions. The pressure of those 
influences becomes almost intolerable when a com- 
munity forgets that it is the business of politics to 
counteract the hideous disparities of material power 
which are a constant menace to civic freedom. 
But the struggle only becomes hopeless when the 
political institutions of a society are not merely 
so arranged as to guarantee a neutral field for 
the combatants, but are positively designed to make the 
monopolists the masters of the situation. Yet it is in 
such an atmosphere that London reformers have had 
to grapple with the abuses of their day. London 
Government has only lately, and now not wholly, been 
taken out of the hands of corrupt bureaucracies. The 
rapacity of the dividend hunter determines the time and 
the severity of the water famines which are almost as 
regular as the seasons of the year, and about as inevit- 
able as the next war which the Jingoes choose to pro- 
voke. Monopolists regulate the supply of most of the 
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conveniences of life. And the result is that public 
spirit is nowhere more needed and nowhere more rare. 
The corruption of London, direct and indirect, is a 
commonplace amongst politicians. A great mass of 
pauperised voters on the one hand, and on the other 
avarice, organised and equipped with political power, 
present the best conditions for making a community 
incoherent, amorphous and impotent. It was no mere 
innocent aversion to reform which delayed democratic 
government in London. The effect of this climate may 
be gauged by the simple fact that the city which most 
conspicuously lacks the defensive armour of municipal 
civilisation is represented in Parliament by an over- 
whelming majority of Tory members, pledged to support 
the political party which is the patron or the servant of 
the monopolies. It is surely significant that Lord 
Rosebery, in his excellent speech at Hoxton, found it 
necessary to exhort the ratepayers to elect representa- 
tives who would serve rather than swindle the com- 
munity. We wish that Lord Rosebery’s warning 
applied to house-knackers and jerry-builders alone. 

The housing problem is of course not peculiar to 
London. Different municipalities have chosen different 
lines of attack. Some local authorities, such as those of 
Birmingham, Sunderland, Richmond and Hudderstield, 
have taken advantage of Part III. of the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, and built artisans’ dwellings. 
Liverpool, Glasgow and Manchester have been chiefly 
successful in providing tenements on the block principle. 
In other cases the destructive powers which that Act 
confers have been freely employed and the work of 
reconstruction has been left to private enterprise. In 
London itself various authorities have chosen various 
methods. But the Acts on the Statute Book are hampered 
by a number of technical obstructions, and nobody who 
has had experience of their working has not sometimes 
been conscious of the impulse which prompted Lord 
Rosebery’s demand for a Cwsarism. And if the Acts 
were less cumbrous, and their administration less 
exposed to the untiring attacks of the men who have a 
vested interest in squalor and misery, how many are the 
difficulties which confront every scheme of reform ? 
Something may be done, for example, by helping people 
to get out of London; the disadvantages of London 
rents are already tending to the transfer of certain indus- 
tries to the provinces. Of course, as Lord Rosebery 
pointed out, it the method of providing accommodation 
for workmen in the suburbs is to be eftectual the County 
Council must have larger powers of purchasing land 
outside its boundaries. But whatever may be done to 
make living in London tolerable to some by encouraging 
others to live outside it, it remains true that there will 
always be large classes of persons who must live in parti- 
cular districts; the dock labourers, for example, lose their 
chances of employment if they live far from the docks. 
Is it possible for municipal enterprise to supplement 
private enterprise in the construction of houses which 
are designed for the use of the very poor? At present, 
as is well known, the houses which are built by com- 
mercial and philanthropic companies are inhabited by 
clerks and artisans who can paya rent which makes 
such building remunerative. But if the municipal 
authority is to build itself, and to run risks on the 
security of the rates, it is obvious that private enterprise 
will be unable to hold its own. Whatever may be 
thought of the result, it isat any rate clear that the muni- 
cipal authority which begins to build is starting on an 
experiment which is far larger in its scope than it might 
at first sight appear, and that it may find itself obliged 
not to supplement private enterprise, but actually to 
supplant it. 

The problem of accommodating the classes dis- 
possessed by improvements is not the least serious of 
the difficulties which surround the question. It is 
clearly a serious factor in the minds of a local authority 
which fears to demolish an insanitary area. Sut the 
general argument for enforcing a higher standard of 
decency and comfort is stronger than the objections to 











dispossessing those classes which can only afford to live 
in squalid houses. Under present conditions, the very 
poor are an incubus on the poor. “ To the rich,” as it 
was observed in Mr. Booth’s work on Life and Labour 
in East London, “the very poor are a sentimental 
interest ; to the poor they are a crushing load.” A 
good deal may be done by these improvement 
measures to prevent the poor in Mr. Booth’s category 
from drifting into the ranks of the very poor. The 
problem presented by the latter must be dealt with 
largely on the general lines of domestic reform. So 
long as our licensing laws are so conceived and admi- 
nistered as to exploit ignorance and squalor for the 
profit of monopolists, and so long as our prison system 
records its own failure as a reformatory influence in the 
rapidity with which juvenile offenders develop into 
habitual criminals, so long is it impossible to pretend 
that we have exhausted the means of preventing the 
spread of a disease which it is impossible to cure. Tem- 
perance reform, prison reform and education in the 
widest sense of that term, are the complement of any hope- 
ful scheme for better housing. But as far as the direct 
solution of the housing question is concerned, the chief 
hope of improvement lies in providing for the “ poor ” 
rather than the “very poor” (except of course for 
lodging-houses), and thereby raising the standard of 
comfort, which involves the raising of the standard of 
wages, and creating those moral conditions which are 
the best solvents of some of our material problems. 

The meetings held in London this week, a suitable 
corallary to the agitation which began with the publica- 
tion of an excellent series of articles in the Daily News 
last winter, have undoubtedly helped to redirect atten- 
tion to the housing problem. That problem, as Sir 
Henry Campbell Bannerman reminded us on Wed- 
nesday, presents conditions a thousand times more 
terrible than the most acute of all the hardships of the 
Outlanders. But by far the most important contribution 
to the discussions at the London meetings was made by 
Mr. Asquith, who pointed out (not for the first time) the 
intimate connection between this question and that of 
the reform of local rating. And his views found indirect 
expression in the resolution which was unanimously 
adopted at Wednesday’s conference, a_ resolution 
which urged the local authorities to take advantage 
of Part III. of the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act and the Government to give effect 
to the Report of the Royal Commission of 1884. 
For the Report of that Commission advocated amongst 
other reforms the rating of vacant land at its real value. 
Such a reform would immediately cheapen land by 
bringing into the market land which the owner is 
holding back for a better price, and thereby affect pro- 
foundly one of the principal causes of overcrowding. 
To the objection that such a policy would sacrifice open 
spaces, it may be replied, as Mr. Costelloe has pointed 
out, that by cheapening land it would make it far easier 
for local authorities to acquire land to be used and 
maintained as public parks and recreation grounds. 
But there is a further connection between the question 
of housing and that of the general taxation of ground 
values. One of the chief obstacles to the effective use 
of the Housing of the Working Classes Act is the diffi- 
culty of expense. It is impossible to carry out any 
vigorous policy of demolition, much less to supplement 
it by reconstruction, without incurring a serious expen- 
diture, and the reformer, if he wishes to improve the 
housing of his municipality, just as if he wishes to 
improve its education or to develop its drainage system, 
is haunted by the spectacle of discontented rate- 
payers groaning under the burden of his philanthropy. 
And that discontent is very proper, if it takes 
the intelligent form of complaints that the whole of 
that burden should fall upon the shoulders of those who 
reap the smaller share of the ultimate benefits. As soon 
as taxation has been readjusted so as to compel those 
who are the chief gainers by municipal improvements 
to contribute ta their cost, the opposition to municipal 
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progress will be largely disarmed, and the local authori- 
ties will be released from the nece ssity of measuring the 
wants of the community by the patience of aggrieved 
and indignant ratepayers. The task of reforming that 
rating system is no light one, for the owners of ground 
values will defend their ancient immunities with the 
same tenacity as that with which the liquor monopolists 
defend their claim to throttle the commonwealth or our 
international financiers their claim to control the Empire. 
But it is the task with which the Dictator who wished 
to civilise London we ‘ld begin. 





THE PARLIAMENTARY SITUATION IN 
FRANCE, 


HE Cabinet which has carried on the government 
| France for the last five months and has faced 
the Chambers since Tuesday possesses certain charac- 
teristics which are difficult for us in this country to 
appreciate. That it is a coalition Cabinet we all know : 
but the interest of the position lies in a consideration of 
the different forces which are at work for and against 
it. These forces are of interest primarily as they 
regard the country in general ; and in the second place 
(though for the moment it is the more immediate) they 
are of interest in so far as they act upon the Chamber. 
Now the country desires above all continuity in the 
Government. Highly centralized as France is— 
possessed as she is of a vast and stable bureaucratic 
system—the mere rearrangement of Ministries does net 
much affect her citizens. But there has latterly arisen 
a growing uneasiness in the minds of ordinary French- 
men; a fear that the unimportant feuds ot a small 
group of politicians might grow into a very serious 
division of the general political forces of the nation. 
So long as the question was merely one of per- 
sonalities at the Palais Bourbon, the great Republican 
mass of Frenchmen were content to let it remain 
a distressing but not a dangerous thing in the 
commonwealth. Now that the recent fierceness 
of political passion in Paris has struck careers 
and imperilled security all over the territory of the 
Republic, there is a feeling that some pronounced 
manifestation of opinion in favour of peace and stability 
is the duty of the plain citizen. But this feeling works 
both ways. If it tends (as it undoubtedly does tend) to 
swell the demand for an executive directly responsible, 
and for a President depending upon a popular vote, and 
answerable to the whole electorate, so on the other 
hand it compels the peasant and the provincial bourgeois 
to a determination that the existing method of govern- 
ment shall be continued in as unchanged a form as 
possible. Revolution the Frenchman is determined to 
avoid, the Republic he is determined to maintain, but if 
it be possible to introduce some modification that may 
without violence redress the present anarchy of Parlia- 
mentary factions, then for that the Frenchman will work. 
The particular construction of this Cabinet is confusing 
and difficult for him to understand. Gallifet was and 
perhaps is popular : the introduction of two Collectivist 
members into the Ministry frightens him. Collectivism 
is not only profoundly unpopular in France—it has 
also appeared actively on two occasions in this 
century, and each of those occasions has _ been 
accompanied (in ’49 and in ’71) by the excesses which 
since the Revolution the bulk of Frenchmen have 
dreaded as a man dreads the weakness to which he 
knows himself liable, but holds in subjection. 

Again, the French are not by nature so agreeable 
to the compromise involved by coalition as we are, and 
we also fear coalitions. To see Waldeck-Rousseau 
meeting Gallifet merely in Parisian society, and 
each meeting Millerand merely in the necessities 
of an emergency seems to them illogical and 
absurd. As to the Exhibition, it ties the hands of 


officials and of the great Paris shopkeepers and property 
owners, but the peasant and provincial bourgeois would 
not weigh it for a moment against the necessities of the 
whole people. 

Such is the attitude of the nation. The Parliament 
has a very different point of view. A small and active 
body of men have since the seize Mai held political 
power ; that power which is in France so much more 
dependent upon Parliament and the lower Chamber 
than it is with us. This small and active body is for the 
most part made up of sincere and sound men who 
thoroughly represent the Republicanism of the nation, 
They are drawn—almost entirely—from the élite of the 
professional classes ; they are, take them altogether, the 
most able and the most energetic men in the country, 
but their action is confused by the principal influences, 
First, they are but so many isolated individuals, 
influenced largely by the national weakness for (or 
power of) rhetoric ; secondly, their position is that of 
men inacareer. The Palais Bourbon is not a club, it 
is a collection of men engaged upon what is in France 
a regular profession—an interest to which men give up 
their whole lives. 

This anarchy in the Parliament and this doubt in 
the nation (which after all knows itself to be the master) 
makes the confusion of the situation. Should the nation 
determine for continuity above all, then the Parliament 
will not move. Should it determine that the executive 
must be remade upon the model of America—the model 
of all democracies—there is no force of resistance in the 
Chamber or in the rich society of Paris that can with- 
stand the demand, 





THE LAW J. THE PROFITS. 


N incident occurred last week which cannot be 
passed over in silence, so intimately is it con- 
nected with the very foundations, we will not say of 
good government, but of political existence. When on 
Lord Mayor’s Day the new Lord Mayor of London 
entered the court of the Lord Chief Justice, the Recorder, 
in his customary address, found it desirable to say a few 
words about the relations of the Lord Mayor to a variety 
of commercial joint-stock enterprises—alive, dying, ot 
dead—with which the great dignitary whom he was 
presenting is or has been connected. The Lord Mayor, 
said the Recorder, fears no inquiry into his conduct, 
and is prepared to take steps to vindicate his good 
name. These steps ought to be taken promptly and 
they ought to be effective ; for the Lord Mayor is a 
great figure in English society. He is the traditional 
host of great visitors to London. On State occasions 
he is constantly before the eyes of the public ; and it is 
difficult to imagine a spectacle more disastrous to the 
State than that of a master of public ceremonies engaged 
in the intervals of public hospitality and public service 
in the task of clearing his character before the courts of 
public law. From one spectacle, however, infinitely worse, 
the country is now secure. Every good citizen will echo 
the sense of relief and the feeling ot satisfaction with which 
the Lord Chief Justice received the statement which the 
Lord Mayor has authorised the Recorder to make— 
that he will meet these injurious accusations and defend 
himself before the established tribunals. Meanwhile 
“it is a very grave and a very serious thing,” to quote 
the words which Lord Russell addressed to the Lord 
Mayor, “ that, in the history of a company with which 
your name has been associated, a learned Judge of the 
High Court should have thought it his duty to say that 
he might consider it necessary to lay the papers relating 
to that history before the Publie Prosecutor.” And it 
is “obvious,” if we may continue the quotation, “that 
you owe this not only to yourself, not only to the high 
office you hold, but to those citizens of London who 
have placed you in the highest position which it is in 
their power to bestow.” 
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Here however we are met by another considera- 
tion of an intensely practical character. Who are these 
citizens who have had placed in their hands so great a 
power and so vast a responsibility? These are days of 
responsible city government in every civilised country ; 
and strangers flock from all parts of the world to study 
the English municipal system, which has stood the test 
of over sixty years’ experience. They arrive in London 
and they ask about the Lord Mayor, of whom they have 
heard so much. They find that he is nominated ona 
system which would suggest favouritism in Spain and 
oligarchy in Russia. A life alderman who has served as 
a sheriff is nominated as Lord Mayor by a livery. If 
this does not convey a clear idea of electoral processes 
in the city, it may be added by way of supplement that 
the greatest civic dignitary in England is appointed 
every year by an insignificant coterie of insignificant 
men, whose standards of taste and canons of morality, 
however high in themselves, cannot be revised, corrected, 
or enlightened by that feeling of responsibility to a wider 
electorate which acts upon every other municipal 
council in Engiand. ‘“ We have before us,” said the 
Daily Chronicle last week, “a long list of the Lord 
Mayor’s companies past and present—and the dead 
companies we observe are in excess of the living. If 
a man had failed in business not once, but half a dozen 
times, we imagine that he would be considered ineligible 
even as a Lord Mayor.” This is plain speaking, but 
we believe it is simply what a good many honest men 
are thinking just now. 

How is it that the position of Chairman to the London 
County Council, a new post, unconsecrated by tradition, 
undignified by ceremonial, is so infinitely more desir- 
able and honourable than that of Lord Mayor? For 
two reasons. In the first place, the London County 
Council, which elects its Chairman, is itself elected by 
several millions of Londoners. Secondly—and we 
would like to insist that this is only a natural conse- 
quence of the first consideration—there is a far 
higher standard of public spirit and public service 
in Spring Gardens than in the Guildhall. Is it 
conceivable that the London County Council would 
select a Chairman whose conduct might be under the 
consideration of the Public Prosecutor? If not, then 
let every good Londoner set to work and make this a test 
question for every candidate at the coming General 
Election—Will you do away with “that union of 
modern jobbing and antiquated foppery, the Corporation 
of the City of London?” The words in inverted 
commas are not borrowed from a fiery Progressive 
orator. They occur in the grave philosophic writings 
of John Stuart Mill. 





FROM ABROAD. 


WHY DID THE BOERS ISSUE THE 
ULTIMATUM ? 


| ] EITHER the Government nor the people of the 
1 South African Republics desired to fight, how 


then did it come to pass that an ultimatum, amounting 
to a declaration of war, proceeded from them? To find 
an answer to this question we must first assume that 
there was a firm conviction in both Republics that war 
was intended by Great Britain. I had the opportunity 
of testing this conviction at Pretoria and at Bloemfontein 
within a month of the outbreak of hostilities. Not only 
the President and those who share most largely his 
stubborn and intolerant spirit, men like Burger and 
Wolmarans, but milder and more enlightened officers of 
State like General Joubert, Mr. Reitz and Mr. Smuts 
were firmly persuaded that Great Britain did not 
genuinely desire a peaceful settlement, and was not 
really conducting her negotiations to that end. This 
conviction they supported by appeal to a series of 


crucial events dating from the Jameson Raid. The 
sham inquiry of the Commission with its policy of 
hush and its perfunctory condemnation of Mr. 
Rhodes, followed by the eulogistic exculpation ren- 
dered by the Colonial Minister, and endorsed by all 
the English public opinion which reaches South Africa, 
destroyed the belief of the Republics in the British sense 
of justice, and suggested suspicions of collusion or 
connivance on the part of Mr. Chamberlain, which, 
however groundless, was only a natural interpretation 
of events by a people unaccustomed to the niceties (is 
that quite the word ?) of English politics and finance. 
Rightly or wrongly, these people are great believers in 
the personality of Mr. Rhodes, and when that gentle- 
man, failing through a clumsy tool to get his end by 
private force, announced his intention to compass it by 
“ Constitutional means” they took him at his word. 
They soon seemed to see the operation of these Con- 
stitutional means. A High Commissioner of pronounced 
Imperialist proclivities, chosen, so they believed, upon 
the express recommendation of Mr. Rhodes, was sent 
out, who soon signalised his reign by a persistent 
policy of diplomatic provocation. Making no attempt 
to ingratiate himself with the Dutch, who form the 
white majority, or to win their confidence and affection, 
as other High Commissioners had done, Sir Alfred 
Milner chose for his chief advisers men whom the 
Transvaal had excellent reasons to believe their deadly 
enemies, and opened his mind to the stream of biassed 
and malicious evidence which flowed from a Press 
and a party organisation financed and controlled by 
those very men who had conspired against the Transvaal 
three years ago. When the High Commissioner, who 
had never set foot in the Transvaal, was visibly captured 
by these hostile influences, and was induced tothrow the 
full weight of his authority upon the British Cabinet, 
the Constitutional raid definitely began. Knowing that 
the condition of the Uitlander was not one of intolerable 
oppression, and that the demand for the franchise was 
not in any large sense genuine, they naturally dis- 
believed that a settlement of the ostensible grievances 
was the real end sought. In this conviction they were 
supported by the Uitlander Press, which, whenever 
signs of a peaceful settlement appeared, denounced the 
proposed arrangement as unsatisfactory, and, as nego- 
tions proceeded, threw off the mask and declared 
nothing less than a complete and ignominious climbing 
down of the Boer Government ought to be accepted. 
Indeed it was soon made obvious that even this climbing 
down was not really desired: the Rhodesite Press and 
the average British Jingo in South Africa never concealed 
their distrust of any Boer concessions and promises 
which were not preceded by a thorough drubbing. So 
while tedious and tortuous negotiations were proceeding 
between the Governments, a British Press and people 
in South Africa were calling for war? Is it wonderful 
the Transvaal should have believed that Sir Alfred 
Milner and Mr. Chamberlain also meant war? Not once 
or twice within the last few years the Transvaal pro- 
posed a general submission to arbitration of all disputed 
issues, and Mr. Chamberlain refused. Throughout the 
whole course of the negotiations no bond fide proposal of 
arbitration was proposed or accepted by Great Britain, 
for the proposal to arbitrate while refusing to name the 
issues reserved from arbitration, cannot be regarded as 
an offer. Add to this the strenuous and successful 
endeavour made by Great Britain’s representatives at the 
Hague Conference to limit the area of arbitration so as 
to exclude the Transvaal. Did this look as if England 
desired a peaceful settlement ? 

But what weighed heaviest of all with the statesmen 
at Pretoria and Bloemfontein was the fact that 
the diplomatic demands of Great Britain all seemed 
expressly formulated so as to exclude finality. 
Even at Pretoria members of the Government told 
me that a clear five years’ franchise could have 
been conceded if England would have consented for 
the future to confine her demands within the limits 
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of the Convention, so far as internal interference 
was concerned. Even had the Raad or the burghers 
shown themselves reluctant or recalcitrant, the power of 
the Free State would have certainly been used to coerce 
them to acceptance of such a proposal. But when the 
Joint Inquiry proposed by England and accepted, with- 
out unnecessary delay, by the Transvaal was withdrawn, 
when other issues kept until the last moment in the 
background were then thrust forward for immediate 
settlement, including the very Coolie Question which 
had already been decided by arbitration adversely to 
England, the Government of the Free State felt reluc- 
tantly compelled to admit that England meant war. 
The determinate motive of this unhappy war on the side 
of the Republics was the conviction that England, per- 
sistently refusing to formulate the clear limits of her 
demands, was not a bond fide negotiator. 

This brings me close to the question, Why did the 
Republics issue the ultimatum? At first sight the 
question seems a curious one to ask. Believing that 
war was inevitable it would be more natural to ask, 
“Why should the Republics wait for Great Britain to 
mass her troops upon their borders and to choose her 
time?” Yet, strange as it may seem, 1 am convinced 
it was the firm intention of both Governments to stay 
inside their country and abide the shock of invasions. 
President Kruger is credibly reported to have clung 
with superstitious persistence to the notion that the help 
of the Lord to which he looked was good for a defensive 
but not for an offensive attitude. But the game of Mr. 
Chamberlain was to tempt him to the technical position 
of aggressor. This game was played skilfully and with 
success. The British despatch formulating de novo 
demands which would constitute an ultimatum was 
promised at an early date. Great Britain had all along 
complained of the dilatory method of Boer diplomacy. 
But what does Great Britain do? For weeks before 
the first Boer commandoes moved she had been moving 
troops into the country and towards the border, pro- 
fessedly for the defence of her colonies, though she had 
no reason to expect an attack. It is of course now said 
that this action was justified by the fact that an attack 
was actually made. But such an argument is a plain 
inversion of the order of causation, for no one, however 
biassed in his judgment, would seriously contend that, 
had not British troops been moved towards the frontiers, 
the Boer forces would have crossed. 

Formally the Boers were the aggressors, actually 
the landing of British troops and the movement of them 
towards the frontiers, under a false pretext of self- 
detence, was the first act of hostility. This indeed is 
virtually admitted in the reply made by Mr. Chamberlain 
and Sir A. Milner when they explained that the troops 
were there not only for defence but for “ eventualities.” 
The veiled menace of that phrase was substantially a 
declaration of war, and was gleefully welcomed as such 
by the Jingo Press of the Transvaal and the Colonies. 
Now mark what occurs with regard to the promised 
statement of final proposals. As a counter-move to the 
British massing of troops, the Republics took a number 
of their farmers from their homes and set them on the 
frontiers, awaiting the final proposals of Great Britain. 
Those proposals did not come. Days and weeks passed, 
still they did not come. Meanwhile they hear from 
England that the Privy Council meets, that Parliament 
is summoned to vote supplies, that the Reserves are 
called out, that British Colonies, including Natal, are 
eagerly preparing to send Volunteers ; more troops are 
landed, and others are leaving England, while those 
already in South Africa are taking up threatening 
positions near their frontiers. Their burghers, lying 
idle on the veldt enduring days and nights of heavy 
rain, mostly without the shelter of a tent, began to 
grow restive; they thought of their neglected farms, 
where the sowing and ploughing season was beginning, 
of their wives and children. Capable of great physical 
endurance, these men are not trained to the implicit 
obedience of the professional soldier ; individual will 





and the right of free judgment have not been ground 
out of them by military routine. Low grumbles 
gathered into open discontent. “ We are here to fight, 
not to lie here as long as England chooses to keep us 
waiting while she strengthens her position and brings 
up her horse and artillery,” this was the feeling which 
doubtless found expression upon every side. It is likely 
enough that many of these farmers threatened to leave 
and return to their homes unless their Commandants 
took action. Could any one blame them for not waiting 
for the full forces of the greatest Empire in the world to 
enter their borders before they struck a blow ? England 
maintains she did not wish for war or intend it even to the 
last, that her final proposals were such as would have 
rendered an honourable peace possible. But that is 
not the point. The Republics could only judge British 
intentions from British speech and actions, and these, 
read as the Boers were bound to read them, carried no 
other meaning than that which they placed upon them. 

Denied arbitration, cheated of the proffered inquiry, 
cajoled into an offer of a five years franchise with con- 
ditions which England never intended to entertain, she 
was finally lured into an ultimatum by a carefully con- 
trived delay in the fulfilment of England’s promise to 
make an early statement of her final proposals. 

H. 


Cape Town. 





ERROR’S NO CRIME; 
OR 
FAILING GOES BY FORTUNE. 
A MASQUE, 


Presented by the Most Worshipul Company of Histrio 
Mastiges for the Purse of the Poor Actors’ Fund, 
1st Gentleman. 


2nd Gentleman. 
An Actor; doubtful. 


1st Gent.: Come let us sit upon th’ ingenuous grass 
And sing sweet catches of the feats of kings. 
2nd Gent.: That were the jest of one that either knew 
there were no grass here, or that where 
grass is there are no singers; or none but 
such as sing standing, or stand singing, 
like the Five Ladies of Lombardy. 
1st Gent.: Yet were it an ill-wit that needed whetting 
by standing, or 
But see! Whocomes? ... . 
2nd Gent.: A figure most ill-tempered, undesired, 
Breaking the meshéd silence of the place, 
With angry moans and ill-attunéd cries; 
Or one that forests and rough mountains 
breed, 
A hooféd satyr that has lost its way. 
Actor (to himself): Hail! happy hills, and ye thrice 
happy groves ! 
1st Gent.: Oh! Pleasurable accident! An actor! 
Actor (to himself) : I would not for the Indies or the 
pearl, 
That sleeps unnumbered in Oceanus’ chest 
Do half thou bid’st me! Not the silent 





stars 

That heap their influence on our noted 
heads, 

Shall bend me from my purpose. 


1st Gent. : Let us go! 
2nd Gent.: No; let us stay! We have a genius here! 
Actor (to himself): Compel the scorpion! Suck the 
serpent’s tooth, 
Or loose the springs of aromatic gold 
That lie i’ the weasel’s head—but spare me 
daughter ! 
Attempt an angel throned—but not me 
daughter ! 
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No! not me daughter, sweet Bucephalus, 
For there be strings that in a father’s heart 
Can ring reverberate through a wanton 
world, 
And touch the winds of action. 
st Gent. : He is mad ! 
2nd Gent. : Oh, no! He is incomprehensible. 
ist Gent. : Call you not this raving ? 
2nd Gent, : Nay, this is not raving ; this is acting. Old 
Tom o’ the Minories was an actor, and hence 
was he a gentleman. For he’s no gentleman 
that cannot act the gentleman, nor no actor 
that is not a gentleman to boot. Ha! Dost 
thou scent a master ? 
ist Gent.: Hark! He begins again! 
Actor (sings): King Cassid he sat all alone, 
For Court had but a Clown—a ; 
Of green grass blown, he made him a 
throne. 
Oh! Derry, Derry, down, down, down— 
ah! 
ist Gent.: Nay, but now, by the coat of St. James, I 
will have it, this man is most manifestly mad. 
2nd Gent.: What! this madness? This is but an extrava- 
gance, a quip, an “ Have at you,” an “Ah! 
there!” why, the fathers of all fancy, all 
whims, all pretty touches and sweet whatnots 
are his cousins of the soul! We'll have him at 
Court. 
ist Gent.: He has drawn his sword ! See! He waves it ! 
2nd Gent.: Tut! friend, ’tis but a property sword that 
Runs up i’ the handle. No harm in that ! 
Wounds !—I have seen and felt just such an 
other. 
Actor (turning to them and talking very loud): 
Oh ! Adamantine heart of curséd fortune ! 
Yet must I strike him—thus— 
(Stabs 2nd Gentleman.) 
2nd Gent.: Help! O! O! O! (falls). 
1st Gent.: 1 tly! (fies O.P.) 
Actor ( follows him, shouting) : “ Out, out, damned sport !” 
2nd Gent. (alone and recumbent) : 
Discrimination ! rarest of the virtues ; 
I would I had possessed discrimination ! 
The man whom I imagined was an actor 
Is nothing but an ordinary madman. 
(To audience): Take warning by my terrible adven- 
ture, 
And if you see a man you think an actor, 
First ascertain if he be not a madman. 
And if you see a man you think a madman, 
First ascertain if he be not an actor. 
I now must die ; and as to die in public 
Is execrable art and hard to manage, 
Permit me to retire. (Gets up and goes off.) 
The rest is silence. 


H. B. 





MR. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. 


N one of his luminous political essays Mr. W. R. 

Greg makes the following observation :— 

“Among our public men there is abundance of political 
ability, of clever Parliamentary strategy, of practical know- 
ledge, of debating skill and eloquence, and fair administrative 
capacity. There are some who have wonderful skill in gaining 
party victories—that is, in adapting immediate means to imme- 
diate ends.”’ 

Starting with no definite chart beyond a vague belief in 
progress and largely influenced by strong personal 
ambition, the politicians of this stamp pursue a tortuous 
course and lay themselves open to the charge of incon- 
sistency. In their case change of opinion agrees so 
marvellously with personal ambition that the student 
has no difficulty in setting them down as trimmers. In 
all great political upheavals the trimmer comes to the 


front. In dealing with the Revolution of 1688, Macaulay 
dwells at considerable length on the new political 
species, and has presented us with the portrait of the 
most prominent trimmer of the time. Writing of 
Sunderland, Macaulay says :— 

“ Sunderland had a languid speculative liking for Republican 
institutions, which was compatible with perfect readiness to 
be in practice the most servile instrument of arbitrary power. 
Like many othér accomplished flatterers and negotiators, he 
was far more skilful in the art of discerning the feelings of 
great masses than of foreseeing the approach of great revolu- 
tions. He was adroit in intrigue. But he was so intent on 
observing and courting particular persons, that he often forgot 
to study the temper of the nation. He,therefore, miscalculated 
with respect to some of the most momentous events of the 
time.” 

That might stand as a portrait of Mr. Chamberlain. 

The key to Mr. Chamberlain’s political career is to 
be found in his temperament. Under a superficial 
Liberalism the critic soon comes upon a bed rock of 
dictatorial, domineering Toryism. This finds illustration 
in the complaint made of him by one of his leading 
opponents in Birmingham, “that Mr. Chamberlain was 
not only Mayor but Town Council too.” That sentence 
reveals the guiding principle of his public life. Not 
that ambition in itself is to be condemned. When safe- 
guarded by principle, it gives the necessary impetus to 
fruitful careers. The complaint against Mr. Chamberlain 
is that he has not hesitated to march to the goal of his 
ambition over the corpse of strangled convictions. The 
Colonial Secretary now poses as an Imperialist. At one 
time he held Imperialism in contempt. Thus in 1880 
he addressed the Birmingham Town Council as 
follows :— 

“ T will confess to you that Iam so parochially minded that 

I look with greater satisfaction to our annexation of the gas 

and of the water, to our scientific frontier in the improvement 
area, than I do to the results of that Imperial policy which has 
given us Cyprus and the Transvaal; and I am prouder of 
having been engaged with you in warring against ignorance 
and disease and crime in Birmingham, than if I had been 
the author of the Zulu War, or had instigated the invasion of 

Afghanistan.” 

With his appointment as Colonial Secretary a change 
came over the spirit of his political dream. He sud- 
denly discovered that, after all, the foundation of a 
nation’s greatness was not parochialism, but Imperialism. 
At Birmingham, on January 30th, 1897, he replied as 
follows to a speech of Mr. John Morley :— 

“IT dare say that Mr. Morley was thinking chiefly of our 
domestic controversy, and, if I might venture to say so, I 
would add that this is a mistake which the leaders of the Radical 
party are constantly making. They forget, in the attention 
which they give to these domestic controversies—which, after 
all, whichever way they are settled, are of minor importance— 
they forget the great part which the country has played, and is 
called upon to play in the history of the world... . . We cannot 
occupy an insular position, and we cannot occupy ourselves 
entirely with parochial matters, and therefore foreign affairs 
and colonial affairs will continue, as long as our country 
exists, to be of the greatest permanent interest to the people of 
the United Kingdom.” 

That is to say, whenever Mr. Chamberlain was 
settled at the Colonial Office he discovered that his 
former Radical programme and the Social programme 
with which he helped to win the General Election dealt 
only with parochial matters, and were really of 
minor importance! Mr. Chamberlain is a_ political 
acrobat. 

In the Home Rule controversy Mr. Chamberlain’s 
domineering self-interestedness received conspicuous 
illustration. It is said that when Mr. Forster resigned, 
Mr. Chamberlain expected to be made Irish Secretary. 
Meanwhile Mr. Gladstone, who had probably no desire 
to be jostled between two such dictators as Mr, 
Chamberlain and Mr. Parnell, chose as Mr. Forster’s 
successor a politician of docile temperament. If 
anything was needed to intensify his chagrin, it was 
when Mr. Gladstone showed a decided preference for 
the counsel of Mr. Morley, and began to ignore the 
views of Mr. Chamberlain. We know the result. Mr. 
Chamberlain became a Unionist. He soon saw that he 
had made a miscalculation. He found himself ousted 
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from the Liberal party. It was thought that he was not 
in earnest in his Round Table doings. He never was 
more in earnest in his life. The future lay before him 
clear as daylight. Inside the Liberal party he had only 
to wait until the mantle dropped off the shoulders of 
Elijah ; outside he was an orphan, an alien, a suspect. 
But Mr. Gladstone was in no mood to welcome the pro- 
digal. He did not embrace him, did net offer to place 
on him the best robe, put no ring upon his finger, and 
made no reference to the fatted calf; so the disheartened 
prodigal returned to his trough and his husks. 

After sowing his political wild oats Mr. Chamberlain 
joined the Tory Administration as Colonial Secretary. 
The splendid audacity with which he manipulated Lord 
Salisbury when the Tory Ministry was being formed, the 
cool way in which he turned Tory aspirants for office 
into hewers of wood and drawers of water, the un- 
blushing manner in which he dictated the new Govern- 
ment programme—these things startled old-fashioned 
Tories out of their slumbers, and made them suspect 
that their chief, Lord Salisbury, had sold himself to a 
political Mephistopheles. In his new office as Colonial 
Secretary Mr. Chamberlain dragged old, stately, digni- 
fied Toryism through the mire ; notably in the Jameson 
Raid. One or two points in that affair have never been 
satisfactorily explained. No one, for instance, has 
thrown light upon Mr. Chamberlain’s extraordinary 
eulogy of Mr. Rhodes. That eulogy came upon Sir 
William Harcourt as a crushing surprise. After Sir 
William had with difficulty got his colleagues to agree 
not to insist upon the production of certain telegrams, 
the Colonial Secretary coolly gave Mr. Rhodes a glowing 
certificate of character in the face of the condemnation 
in the Report. Mr. Chamberlain has only himself to 
blame if people suspect that the kernel of the raid has 
not been revealed, and that the relations between him 
and Mr. Rhodes are still wrapped in perplexing 
obscurity. 

Why are we in the midst of an inglorious and 
humiliating war? Because Mr. Chamberlain infused 
into diplomacy the aggressive, hustling, dictatorial 
methods which in domestic politics have served him so 
well. We are at war because his policy of “ bluff” has 
failed. He believed that at the last moment President 
Kruger would “climb down.” In order to facilitate 
the process, the Colonial Secretary sent troops to South 
Africa, never doubting that the dictatorial methods of 
the caucus would be as successful at Pretoria as in 
Birmingham. Nemesis overtook the Colonial Secretary 
in the shape of a Tory lawyer. Sir Edward Clarke 
has brought Mr. Chamberlain’s diplomatic career to a 
sudden and humiliating end. Never in the history of 
Parliament was there a more humiliating incident than 
when Sir Edward Clarke demonstrated to the whole 
world that we are at war with the Boers because the 
Colonial Secretary could not write. an_ intelligible 
despatch. A despatch which he meant as practically an 
acceptance of the Boer terms was read by his own party, 
his tollowers in the Press and President Kruger as a 
rejection. Mr. Morley, at Arbroath, remarked that wars 
had been waged over a consonant. We are now ina 
worse plight. The wars to which Mr. Morley referred 
were waged on intelligible, if trivial, grounds. The 
present war is waged on a hideous misunderstanding, 
the author of which stands before the world branded as 
a miserable diplomatic bungler. There are those who 
suspect that Mr. Chamberlain, who can be marvellously 
lucid when he pleases, was in no haste to clear up the 
misunderstanding, and that both he and Sir Alfred 
Milner have worked for war while ostensibly working 
for peace. The Colonial Secretary not long ago 
declared that it needed a long spoon to sup with Russia. 
His Tory friends have now found out, what his old 
Liberal colleagues discovered long ago, that one needs a 
long and somewhat crooked spoon to sup with Mr. 
Chamberlain. 


HeEctoR MACPHERSON. 


WHAT CHATHAM SAID. 


From the Loyal Gazette and True Blue Intelligencer of 
the 1st of Fune, 1777. 


T is with a feeling of profound regret and almost 
with astonishment that we find ourselves compelled 
to denounce a statesman hitherto revered. We will not 
inquire too closely what motives may have impelled 
the Eart or CHATHAM to the extraordinary and indecent 
diatribe with which the dignity of the Peers was yesterday 
disturbed. It is not the first time, nor possibly will it 
be the last, that one of his Majesty’s former Ministers 
shall be found, in the inevitable decay that accompanies 
old age, to have receded from the sounder principles 
that are the peculiar mark of English politics. The 
Assemblies ot the Continent are not unfamiliar with 
such exaggeration on the part of the Opposition, but it 
is indeed an unusual event for any responsible English 
statesman to be led away by the violence of mere party 
feeling into so gross a breach of our best traditions. 

The Eart OF CHATHAM’s speech is now (unfortu- 
nately) upon every tongue, but we shall not err in 
repeating its most flagrant passages, and placing them 
in the pillory for the censure which posterity cannot fail 
to bestow :— 

“If an end be not put to this war” (said the aged Peer) 

“there is an end to this country. , This is the 

judgment of my better days the result of forty 

years’ attention to the Colonies of Brit: tin. Their excgsses 
have been great— I do not mean their panegyric 

‘ but the door to mercy and justice has been shut 

upon them. .. You talk of the numerous party that 
will befriend us in that country and of your powerful forces to 
disperse their army. I might as well talk of driving them 
before me with this crutch ! What is it you wish to 
do? . . . . Do you wish to conquer a map? You have 
nothing in the colony but the populations of the mines and 
the unwarlike and corrupt crowds of a few cities. 
If you conquer the people who are the main part of the 
Colonies and who give them all their patriotism and all their 
political life, I say if you conquer them, what then? You 
cannot make them respect you; you cannot make them wear 
your cloth. We shall loose dignity in such a truce ? 
I tell you we shall loose far more dignity from the demands 
that the Continent cannot fail to make, and that we, alas! 
cannot fail to grant. Already we are at the mercy of the 
German Chancery, and the pretensions of neighbouring and 
jealous nations will increase daily. Already we have yielded 
in a matter which nothing but the excitement of the moment 
could belittle, and I fear that if we conquer we conquer under 
the cannon of the Continent, under a masked battery ready to 
open. 

We will not weary our readers by any further 
quotation from a speech which isa lasting disgrace to 
English politics. Of the “unctuous rectitude” of the 
passage which appealed to the Bishops, we can only 
say that it was worthy of a Dissenting pamphleteer 
and as to the words in which the titled rhetorician 
prayed for disaster to our arms, we can only hope that 
they may have been misquoted or that the nervousness 
which is whispered to have attacked his lordship will 
account for what would otherwise be an outrage upon 
public debate. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the EarL 
or CHATHAM has for many months been the political 
associate of men whose judgment could warp the 
soundest views if it were listened to with any sympathy. 
He suspects (with what reason he himself could not 
perhaps inform us) the power of those great financial 
houses which are the backbone of Britain. He hints 
at military ambition, and almost in the same breath he 
criticises the action of generals far better calculated to 
judge their own science than even such a distinguished 
layman as their accuser. 

There is no need for us to assure the British 
people that their affairs are in the best of hands. The 
inevitable destiny of our Imperial Mission will accom- 
pany our views, and nothing but the gross ignorance 
which is so characteristic of Mr. Washington and his 
clique of office-seekers can explain their mad action. 
Betore Christmas we shall expect from General 
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Burgoyne (than &hom his Majesty has no more capable 
and experienced officer) the complete pacification of the 
rebels. But this much is certain—we have determined 
to break their stubborn wills, and we will not draw 
back till our task is accomplished. As for the senile 
rhodomontade to which we have been compelled tor 
grant so much space, there are many who pass it over 
in contemptuous silence. We are not of that opinion. 
We believe (and we say it with a full sense of our 
responsibility) that his Majesty would be well advised 
were he to instruct the authorities under him to arraign 
this recalcitrant subject on the charge of high treason. 
It may be that the EarRL oF CHATHAM would then find 
it possible to give to a jury of his countrymen, with a 
little less rhetoric, the reasons of his extraordinary 
remarks. It may be that his age and infirmities would 
purchase an acquittal, or it may be again that he would 
be visited with the swift punishment that England meets 
out to traitors. We will not discuss the merits of a case 
which may soon be sub judice, for that would be to 
break with the best traditions of our journalism; but we 
earnestly expect his Majesty’s Government to take 
action in so urgent a case, and to make a public example 
of one who has ceased to merit the respect of honest 
men, 


(This Article was written by Fames Bilton.) 


AN AUSTRALIAN VIEW OF SAMOA. 
THE PEARL OF THE PACIFIC. 


7HENEVER a treaty involving a partition of 
W territory is made between two nations it is 
natural that each should try to believe, or at all events 
try to make it be believed, that it has got the best of 
the bargain. It is good policy too on the part of 
diplomatists to so arrange these transactions that each 
party has something flattering to its pride while neither 
really gains so great an advantage as to give the other 
cause for long heartburning. That was, according to 
our Foreign Office, the character of the Anglo-French 
settlement of the Soudan boundary question last year. 
We were told that we got all we wanted for the 
control of the Nile, while the French got great desert- 
tracts which we care nothing for, but the undisputed 
possession of which is very gratifying to the national 
vanity of the French, and holds out at least a vague 
prospect of incalculable empire and profit in the future. 
We got the bone and they got the shadow ; but the 
shadow looked so much bigger than the _ bone, 
and in any case the bone was so firmly fixed 
between our teeth beforehand that they were well 
enough satished with what they got. Such was 
the Foreign Office version of that deal. We have 
made a very different bargain with Germany in the 
recent partition of islands in the Pacific Ocean. Here 
Germany gets the bone and Great Britain the shadow ; 
but the bone is a great deal bigger than the shadow, 
and, far from Germany having had a firm grip of the 
bone beforehand, it was Great Britain that was in a 
position to hold it against all comers if she had chosen 
to do so. It is commonly believed that there are secret 
clauses to the treaty by which Great Britain obtains 
some valuable assistance or assurances from Germany in 
relation to South Africa—in plain words, that we are to 
have Delagoa Bay whenever it suits us to take it. But 
not a word about this has been published, and Lord 
Salisbury made not the remotest allusion to it in his 
speech at the Guildhall, in which he professed to discuss 
the treaty very frankly. There is a kind of frankness 
which is the most effective form of deception, until it is 
found out; and that appears to be the kind that Lord 
Salisbury resorted to on the Samoan settlement. 

The Anglo-German agreement has three avowed 
features, besides what may be unavowed. Firstly, 
there is the assignment of sovereign rights and 





the partition of territory in the Pacific. Secondly, 
there is the delimitation of boundaries in the hitherto 
neutral zone in West Africa. Thirdly, there is the 
withdrawal of the German extra-territorial jurisdiction 
in Zanzibar. Taking these in their inverse order, it may 
be said of the Zanzibar concession that it is no conces- 
sion at all. That the Germans are a nuisance there, 
and may be a dangerous nuisance, was proved when 
they protected a rebel against our vassal the Sultan 
and carried him off under our guns. He is still their 
guest, though by rights he ought long since to have 
been taken and hanged. But their consular rights 
would expire in any case in 1902, and even under this 
new treaty they only concede them when all other 
Powers agree to do the same. There is not much of a 
concession in that. As to the division of the neutral 
zone in West Africa, it is simply a businesslike arrange- 
ment with a view to the future regarding a savage 
territory that has no present value or importance at all. 
Two subaltern officers, with a slight knowledge of sur- 
veying and topography, could have settled it without 
any of the ponderous machinery of the Foreign Office 
being put in motion. It isobviously a mere makeweight 
in the deal. 

Coming now to the pith of the matter—always 
leaving out of sight what there may be in the treaty 
that is unpublished and unavowed—it is clear that in the 
assignment of sovereign rights and the partition of 
territories in the Pacific Great Britain has been shame- 
fully worsted, and Germany has gained a triumph, the 
results of which may change the whole course of her 
destiny. There are unmistakable signs that this is well 
understood in Germany. The Kaiser has lavished 
honours on his Ambassador in London and his Foreign 
Minister such as are only given on the occasion of some 
great national event. The Princes of the Empire have 
hastened to accord their congratulations to their War 
Lord. The Hamburg Chamber of Commerce, repre- 
senting the whole commercial community of Germany, 
has laid at the Kaiser’s feet an address of gratitude and 
admiration for having won for them what they call a 
new and supreme basis of maritime power. Nothing 
that William II. has ever done since he ascended the 
Imperial Throne of Germany has gained for him such 
universal popularity and enthusiasm as the acquisition 
of Samoa. The Germans are not vain fools. They are 
little given to sentiment. No people know better than 
they do the value of a commercial centre or a naval 
station. If they have not suddenly gone mad, and 
deluded themselves altogether about things which they 
have every reason to be familiar with, then they have 
gained in diplomacy in 1899 as signal a victory as they 
gained in the battlefield in 1870. 

To get a fair view of the question, let us see how 
Lord Salisbury himself states it. In his speech at the 
Guildhall he gave a summary of the treaty and some 
comments on it. Great Britain withdraws altogether 
from the Samoan, or Navigator’s, Islands, and agrees to 
Germany assuming sovereign rights over the islands of 
Savaii and Upolu, and to the United States taking 
possession of Tutuila in the same group. In considera- 
tion of this, Germany recognises the sovereign rights of 
Great Britain over the Tonga Islands and Savage Island, 
and cedes to her the islands of Choiseul and Ysabel, in 
the Solomon archipelago, retaining nevertheless the 
right to engage labour—that is to buy, hire or kidnap 
slaves for her plantations in New Guinea in the islands 
that are ceded to us. That is the bargain. Let us 
see what it means. Choiseul and Ysabel are two 
of the most savage islands in the world, uninhabitable 
by Europeans on account of the deadly climate and 
swarming with ferocious cannibals who have no rivals 
for treachery, and in the use of poisoned arrows. No 
European has ever gone two hundred yards inland on 
either of them. Vessels approaching them to make 
terms with the chiefs for labour lie off a cable-length 
and keep all hands armed and on the watch, night and 
day. These islands, with a free hand left to the 
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Germans as to the slave trade, are simply an anxiety 
and an expense to the British, and had better have been 
sunk under the sea, as far as we are concerned. As to 
the Tonga Islands, they were already ours to all intents 
and purposes. They are nominally ruled by a native 
King, who is a pupil of the Wesleyan missionaries, but 
are really governed by the British Resident, Colonel 
Gudgeon, an experienced magistrate from New Zealand. 
Germany had no rights there at all beyond a shadowy 
claim to a coaling station, which had never been 
countenanced by us in any way. Early in the present 
year some Germans tried to enforce some consular 
rights there. But they were simply warned oft by a 
British man-of-war, and immediately retired. The 
Germans had no more to give us in Tonga than they 
have in the Channel Islands. As for Savage Island, or 
Niné, which by the new treaty is “ceded” to us by 
Germany, it is a small and very fertile island, about 
nine miles long, with a population of 6,000 or 7,000, 
entirely under the influence of an English missionary, 
Dr. Lawes. The Germans never had the slightest 
footing there. The great Hamburg house of Goddefroi, 
who formerly were all-powerful in the Pacific, once 
ventured to hoist their flag there; but the natives pulled 
it down and threw it into the sea. A French naval 
captain also smuggled a tricolor ashore and tried to set 
it up, but with the same result. Niné has always been 
either English or nothing, and to include it in the terri- 
tories ceded to us by Germany is ridiculous. 

There is one thing more. Lord Salisbury admitted 
that we have given up more territory than we have 
gained ; but, he said, we do not want territory ; the only 
thing we care about in dealing with islands in the 
Pacific, is harbours. We have handed over Samoa, with 
the harbour of Apia, to the Germans; but Apia is not a 
good harbour. Six men-of-war and a number of mer- 
chant vessels were wrecked there by a hurricane in 1889. 
On the other hand, we now have sovereign rights over 
Tongatabu, which is a magnificent harbour, where a 
fleet could lie in safety in the worst of weather. The 
whole transaction, he declared, amounted to this—that 
“we have given up a bad harbour and got a good one.” 
He remarked incidentally that he knew nothing about 
these matters himself, but the Foreign Office clerks had 
told him it wasso. If they did, they told him a pack of 
lies which could be refuted out of the most ordinary 
text-book on the subject. Why did he not consult the 
hydrographers at the Admiralty? They would have 
told him that the harbours in the Samoan Islands are the 
best in the Pacific ; that Apia is a good harbour except 
in hurricanes, which can generally be foreseen, and that 
Pango Pango, in Tutuila—which Lord Salisbury never 
mentioned—is the grandest harbour in the world, 
where a thousand ships could lie in safety in the 
fiercest hurricane that ever blew. The approach to it is 
marked by two well-known peaks, 2,60oft. high, which 
are visible like beacons 30 miles out to sea. They 
would have told him further, that Tongatabu, the 
“good harbour” which we have gained, is not a 
harbour at all in the nautical sense. It is a wonderful 
sheet of water, enclosed by coal reefs, and perfectly 
safe when you are once inside. But the highest land 
on the island is not 6oft. above the sea, so that no ship 
dares to come near the place except in calm weather 
and clear daylight. In short, if Lord Salisbury really 
believes the rubbish he talked at the Guildhall last week, 
he has been made a fool of by his subordinates, and is 
more to be pitied than blamed. 

The Treaty means neither more nor less than this. 
We have given Germany possession of the Pearl of the 
Pacific, the most beautiful and productive group of 
islands, the most important commercial centre and 
the only possible naval base in the South Seas; 
right in the middle of the trade route between 
our Australasian colonies and North America: civi- 
lized and colonized by the British for fifty years 
past; and endeared to our race by the record of 
unselfish labours, the evidences of untiring enterprise, 





and the associations of lifetimes of heroism and romance. 
We have got in exchange for it merely an acknowledg 
ment of existing rights in Tonga, which makes not the 
slightest difference ; and a peck of new troubles in the 
Solomon Islands, which we had far better have been 
without. The nation that holds Samoa holds the Pacitic, 
as completely as we hold the Mediterranean by holding 
Gibraltar and Malta; and Lord Salisbury has delibe- 
rately consented that that nation shall be the Germans 
and not the British. It is true he has dashed their joy, 
and laid up a store of strife for them in the future by 
giving Tutuila to the Americans. But that will not help 
us, and will not console our loyal and generous colonies, 
whose feelings have been outraged and whose interests 
have been sacrificed for the sake of toadying the German 
Emperor, who only despises us for our servility. The 
effects of this piece of pusillanimous folly will be felt for 
a century to come. 


EDWARD WAKEFIELD. 


THE THEATRE. 
THe CANARY ; THE SACRAMENT OF {UDAS. 


HE play which was produced at the Prince of 
Wales’ Theatre this week by an author whose 
identity is disguised on the programme as George 
Fleming and disclosed in the paragraphs as Miss 
Constance Fletcher, is another example of the most 
dangerous aspect of that invasion by woman of literature 
and the arts which future historians will doubtless recog- 
nise as the most typical expression of the nineteenth 
century spirit. For quite a number of centuries the 
“wayward charm” which is revealed by every aspect of 
the temale character has supplied a large part of the 
stock-in-trade of the poet and the dramatist; and the 
market value of this view of life is seriously affected by 
the arrival upon the scene of writers with the terribly 
valuable literary asset of being able to expose the 
whole method, and tell the world how the thing 
is done. That the secret should have been kept 
for so long is in itself remarkable. It was not 
until the “ emancipation ”’ of woman had convinced the 
entire sex that the complete exposure of her armoury 
would in no way lessen the certainty of her victory, 
that woman descended into the arena. 

When the literary efforts of women were confined 
to poetry, she could give expression—and noble expres- 
sion—to the pure sentimentalism which is the one side 
of her character which man has consented to see. 
When she enters into competition with the novelist and 
still more with the dramatist, she must add to or substi- 
tute for sentimentalism the delineation of character. That 
the literary energies of man have hitherto been devoted 
to idealizing the character of woman might be supposed 
to offer some excuse to woman for returning the com- 
pliment. But no, except “John Strange Winter” and 
her kind, the women writers have neglected man—about 
whom there is nothing to say—and given us instead the 
revelation of the true nature of woman, a subject about 
which there is everything to be said, and of which they 
have command of the facts. The purpose may be 
partly concealed by witty dialogue, but it is there. 
“See,” says our lady dramatist, * how easy it is to make 
fools of you. These are the simple tricks, these the 
obvious arts, which have caught you always, and will 
catch you for ever.” The theme of her story may be 
no new one. But there is still something to explain ; 
and the situation which to the older playwright was 
an expression of a pathetic inconsequence of nature 
becomes in the hands of the later realist the relentless 
exposure of a sex, 

This feeling that, like Charley's Aunt in the drawing- 
room after dinner, we are being told something which 
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we ought not to hear, is the chief impression which is 
given by Miss Fletcher’s entirely innocent play. From 
the two young ladies who are seen for a few moments 


at the beginning of the first act, merely, it would appear, 


in order to bicker at each other about their possible or 
impossible lovers, to the tragic sacrifice of blue and 
white guipure bodices and other Paris creations which 
the heroine offers as a recognised form of blackmail at 
the end of the play, we are given—often very wittily— 
a running commentary on the female persuasion by one 
ff themselves. Apart from this, the play has little value. 
Miss Fletcher, like any novelist who begins to write for 
the theatre, combines a certain amount of clever writing 
with a presentation of her story which includes the most 
time-worn expedients in its attempts to conform to the 
convention of the stage. The allegory of the bird flying 
out of its cage, to return within the bars in the last act, 
with “all its feathers pecked off by other birds,” loses 
its value when we are introduced to the actual cage and 
the actual canary (which on Wednesday “ chirruped ” 
at the end just as gaily as at first), and when Mrs. 
Campbell dresses throughout in brilliant yellow. Miss 
Fletcher’s adoption of the stage landlady and the stage 
version of a young man’s breakfast—both descended 
from Dickens—and her appreciation of the fact that the 
word “damn” will always get a laugh, are only further 
examples of this fidelity to a stage convention of which 
she really knows little. 

At the same time, in spite of the conventionality of 
its treatment, the play is not wanting in amusing 
moments, especially in its first, and the beginning of 
its second acts. Thescenes between the unappreciated 
wife and her two admirers, the boy and the literary 
man, and the studiously polite meeting between the two 
at afternoon tea, were full of humour : the fascinations 
of the lady displayed that nice cynicism on the part of 
the author for the manceuvres of her sex to which I 
have referred ; and the part of the unsympathetic but 
genial and unsuspecting husband was cleverly written, 
if rather over boisterously rendered by the actor. In 
fact the first act, with its drawing-room flirtations and 
squabbles, was by far the best. The second, where the 
boy rejects the offered elopement, and the third, where 
the same offer to the literary man discovers him to be a 
husband and a father, were each less good than the last, 
and the final reconciliation was not cleverly effected. The 
first act was real and observed. The lasttwo were neither, 
and had to depend entirely on the scattered amusing 
lines and on the acting. In this there were two perform- 
ances worthy of note. Mrs.. Campbell’s Mrs. Temple- 
Martin would have been more interesting if the play 
had been serious instead of comic. In the petulance 
and the fascination of the first act she was acting 
naturally and really well. In the artificial comedy of 
the second she was not in her element, and in the comic 
despair of the last she gave little help to the weakness of 
the play. The only other interesting piece of acting—for 
Miss Rosina Filippi was entirely unsuited to the music- 
hall artiste—was the Percy Burlingham of Mr. Gerald 
du Maurier, who, although he would appear to far better 
advantage in a part more frankly comic, played with 
such natural good humour and artistic reserve as to score 
a most distinct success. 

The Canary was followed by a one-act play called The 
Sacrament of ¥udas,from the French of M. Louis Tiercelin. 
The theme—a priest who has renounced his vows 
feeling compelled to give absolution to his enemy when 
he asks it—is the basis of a very moving little play. It 
also gives Mr. Forbes Robertson an opportunity for a 
performance which is certainly the finest to be seen on 
the London stage to-day. To say that the part is 
excellently fitted to the actor is not to deny the art with 
which he plays it. There were a few who left the 
theatre on Wednesday after the performance of The 
Canary, as The Sacrament of Fudas is nct a new play. 
They missed an infinitely more interesting thing. 


P.C. 


OLIVER CROMWELL, 


BY FREDERIC HARRISON. 


T last, after two centuries and a half, London has 
A a statue of the greatest ruler who ever governed 
the three kingdoms. The hatred of his memory, which 
so long kept him in exile from the Palace of West- 
minster, has at length fizzled out in the whining of a 
handful of Ritualists, Jew financiers, and Jacobites. 
That Churchmen, the parasites of smart Society, Irish- 
men, medizval zsthetes, and the like should feel sore 
at honours paid to the great Protector is not unnatural. 
But they were not expected to subscribe to the statue 
and were not invited to attend the commemoration. 
They have vented their ill-humour ; and now at last a 
grand effigy of Oliver stands in the precincts of the 
ancient Hall, on the gateway of which his mangled 
head rotted for twenty years. It looks on the Abbey, 
where the nation entombed him with royal honours at 
the premature end of his short dictatorship. 

To oppose the erection of a statue to Cromwell shows 
a curious misunderstanding of what such a memorial 
implies. It does not mean that we approve of all that the 
man commemorated did in life: much less that all parties 
and sections of the public approve his career. If so, 
there could be no statues of Wellington, Gordon, Jenner, 
or George III. If warm approval of all the acts of such 
an one and absolute unanimity were needed, before a 
statue could be raised, there would be no statues at all, 
or none but that of Alfred the Great. And, even in his 
case, uniform admiration seems almost to dull the public 
interest ; and we perhaps want a few grumblers, as 
Devil’s advocates, even for Alfred. 

But just consider those of whom we have statues 
in London already—Charles I., James II., James II.! 
Richard Coeur de Lion, George IV.—four of the worst 
Kings who ever occupied the throne—to say nothing of 
Francis, Duke of Bedford, Benjamin, Earl of Beacons- 
field, the Duke of Cumberland, and the Duke of York 
of the last century. There would be plenty of black 
balls in the box, if these noble persons were submitted 
to a public ballot. Nobody asks to have the statue of 
any of these removed—not even that of the miscreant 
James II., whom Macaulay describes as “ a libertine, 
narrow in understanding, obstinate, harsh, and unfor- 
giving ’—one whom the nation drove from the throne 
in favour of the present Dynasty. There must bea 
give-and-take in such things. And, if the mass of the 
public can tolerate the sight in bronze of a sinister brute 
like James II., we have a right to claim a place for one 
who represents the good side of that great national 
struggle, whereof James II. was the incarnation of the 
evil side. 

A memorial of Oliver rests on the fact that he was 
the leader of a movement which transformed the course 
of English history, and then, for nearly five years, was 
the paramount ruler of the three kingdoms at an epoch 
eminent for skilful administration and national power. 
The most ardent Oliverians do not to-day pretend to 
justify many things in the Protector’s public action, nor do 
they dream of celebrating him asa perfect character. No 
one now repeats the extravagant hyperboles of Carlyle, 
whose sardonic idolatry tends rather to stimulate hostility 
to the memory of Cromwell, not to disarm it. But the 
reaction against Carlyle’s old-Cameronian hero-worship 
seems to be going too far; and even some who deeply 
approve the overthrow of the Stuart absolutism and all 
that it meant in Church and State, rather minimise the 
part that Oliver had in the work, and insist on his 
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failure to bring the work to its full completeness, In 
these days of so much flabby theology and playing with 
medizvalism on one side, of so much conventional 
liberalism and pedantic specialism on the other side, 
the occasion is one to insist on the supreme importance 
of the entire life of Cromwell in the successful evolution 
of the English people. 

It is now plain that the Stuart absolutism in Church 
and State could not have been broken down without 
Civil War. Of that Civil War, one marked by rapid 
and complete success not elsewhere recorded in modern 
history, Cromwell was the soul. All the great battles 
were victories of his, were won by his genius alone 
when all seemed lost. The conquest of the other two 
kingdoms was also his sole task. No one now, even of 
his most bitter opponents, doubts Cromwell’s great place 
as a soldier. But his supreme part in the Civil War was 
much more than that of a soldier. The organising of a 
regular army, having consummate discipline and 
efficiency in all its arms and resources, out of the raw 
farmers and workmen hastily enlisted, was Cromwell’s 
own achievement, and was perhaps even more decisive 
than brilliant tactics in the field. But this is to say that, 
but for Cromwell, the Monarchy and Feudalism might 
have beaten down the Parliament and people, might 
have established a retrograde absolutism and a perse- 
cuting Church. 

But it is as the instrument of a great political and 
social evolution, much more than as a consummate 
soldier, that we celebrate Cromwell ; it is as statesman, 
not as warrior, that he stands to-day at the gateway of 
Parliament, looking down on the minor politicians in 
Parliament Square. We are told by some eminent 
historians of the Protector that his negative or destruc- 
tive work was invaluable and permanent : his positive and 
constructive work was mistaken and evanescent. Part 
of this statement is a mere matter of language ; part of 
it is due to the viewing the broad course of English 
history from a standpoint somewhat too special and 
narrow. 

What is negative, what is positive work, in things 
political and social? Destructive work, in statesman- 
ship, provided it be permanent, is ipso facto constructive, 
if it enables the new system to form and to grow. As 
Luther, Wickliffe, Latimer were primarily destructives 
in theology, or as Voltaire, Hume, Kant were primarily 
destructives in metaphysics, though vast constructions 
have grown up on the ground which they cleared and 
laid bare, so some of the most mighty founders of 
political reconstruction left at their deaths nothing 
permanent except their decisive work of destruction. 
In societies, to destroy the effete, at the right time, in the 
right way, and once for all, is to reconstruct. Sulla, Attila, 
Philip II., Robespierre, and Marat were mere destruc- 
tives and anarchists, because their destruction was evil, 
and what they destroyed was destined to revive. But 
those who sweep away what is destined to perish past 
any revival, and, after finally preparing the new ground, 
design a new type of society and show forth an ideal of 
a better world, these men are constructive statesmen, 
even though their direct foundations are entirely modi- 
fied and rebuilt. 

Alexander, Julius Czesar, Charles the Great, Godfrey 
de Bouillon, Louis XI., William the Silent, effected 
memorable works of reconstruction. The first three 
transformed the world and the whole course of civilisa- 
tion, and the latter three made possible great national 
reconstruction. And yet the State system, the institu- 
tions laboriously founded by each of these quickly 
perished ; and hardly one of them left anything abso. 


lutely permanent behind him, unless it were the city of 
Alexandria and the Calendar. If we use terms very 
strictly, and press things rigidly, the residuum of their 
entire work may be said to lie in destruction, or negative 
results. Especially would this be true of William the 
Silent, whose whole career was one of failure and 
disappointment ; for, at his murder, almost everything 
he had toiled to found was crumbling away. And yet 
after three centuries the nation he created reveres him 
as its Father, and the British Empire is now fighting on 
the Orange River in Africa with the mere offshoot and 
emigrants from that nation. 

Almost every criticism now urged against the states- 
manship of the Protector, might be made with tenfold 
force against that of William the Silent. William’s 
great scheme of uniting the seventeen provinces utterly 
failed and for ever, his attempt to harmonise Lutheran 
and Calvinist, Walloon and Hollander, noble and 
democrat, broke down before his own eyes. He turned 
from France to England, from England to Germany, 
from monarchs to people, from Princes to preachers, 
from magnates to tradesmen. His diplomacy was one 
long tangle of changes, conflicting principles, ever- 
varying combinations, as was that of Henry of Navarre, 
Mazarin, Cavour, or Bismarck. The failures, abortive 
schemes, vacillations, high-handed acts, and arbitrary 
blunders imputed to the Protector may all be matched in 
the history of these statesmen; and, in the case of 
William the Silent, they were tenfold as great. And 
yet the world has long been agreed that William created 
a nation, and that his negative success has really proved 
to be a positive success of the first order. 

That destructive statesmanship should be construc- 
tive in result, requires many important conditions. The 
destruction must be necessary and timely; it must be 
final; it must prepare a permanent reconstruction. 
The Protectorate fulfilled all these conditions. Mr. 
John Morley, in his new and fascinating Life of Crom- 
well, quotes a sentence of mine wherein I speak of 
Oliver’s success as a constructive statesman. If Mr. 
Morley will look again at chapter xi. of my little 
book he will see that his quotation omits the 
most important phrase in my sentence. I wrote 
that Oliver was one of the rare order “of constructive 
and conservative statesmen.” By that I meant that a 
statesman who, after a great revolutionary clearance, 
stems the current of destruction, conserves and re-esta- 
blishes order and good government, ipso faclo constructs 
a new and sounder system, After Worcester Cromwell 
was in supreme authority for exactly seven years, during 
which his policy was essentially Conservative. As he 
truly said, the needs of the time were “ Healing and 
Settling.” For seven years he did heal and settle in 
the only way possible, often by arbitrary acts, now and 
then by unjustifiable acts, constantly trying new methods, 
but always bent on honest settlement. And this seven 
years of heroic, but often abortive, striving towards 
settlement in a conservative, but not a reactionary sense, 
made possible the final Settlement, which thirty years 
later was brought about in the time of the third William 
of Orange. 

Although many of the Protector’s schemes and 
arrangements disappeared with him and some of them 
before him, they were ultimately succeeded by institu- 
tions of a similar order and having like purpose, which 
never could have been founded at all had not Cromwell’s 
reforms and experiments preceded them. Like William 
the Silent, Cromwell failed at times because he was in 
advance of his age, especially in the matter of religious 
equality, official competence, law reform, and the 
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proper spheres of Parliament and Executive. Had 
Cromwell had his way he would have made the political 
system of England akin to that of the United States ; 
and in my opinion it is a pity he did not have his way. 
But his failure to fall in with the Parliamentary system, 
which was hardly established for more than a century 
after his time, was one of those failures for which he is 
deserving of honour and not of blame. 

It is quite true that his rule as Protector was based on 
the Army, that much of it was oppressive to the defeated 
party, that it was unconstitutional, such as could not be 
permanently established in England. Quite true: but the 
effectual destruction of the old divine-right Monarchy 
could not have been .made decisive in any other way. 
Feudalism could not have been crushed bya few defeats 
in the field. And the medizval régime in law, local admi- 
nistration, religious persecution, and arbitrary taxation 
could not have been broken down without years and years 
of a military régime based on a different spirit. Marston 
Moor, Naseby, and Worcester were not enough to trans- 
form England from a Feudal Monarchy and _ semi- 
Catholic Church into a free Commonwealth and 
Protestant toleration. It needed the five years of the 
greatest ruler that England has ever known; and if 
the five years had been hfteen it would have been better 
for us now. The government of Scotland was oppres- 
sive ; the conquest of Ireland was atrocious ; the foreign 
policy of the Protectorate was selfish. But all of these 
were irvolved in the very nature of the Englishmen of 
that day. To ask of Cromwell that he should be of 
different mould was to ask him not to be an Englishman 
of the seventeenth century, not to be an Englishman at 
all. At any rate, in all this he did not go counter to the 
best hopes and aims of the worthiest men of his own 
time and nation. In his fine address, Lord Rosebery has 
summed up, in a curiously happy phrase, the essential 
force of Cromwell’s nature. He was truly “a practical 
mystic, the most terrible and formidable of all combina- 
tions.” He combined spiritual inspiration with the 
energy of a mighty man of action. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
A CORRECTION. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—Whatever your reviewer’s opinion of my 
little book on the Scottish Facobites (and on that score I 
make no complaint), it would only have been fair on 
his part to have quoted correctly. To try and cast 
ridicule on an author by misquoting his words is an old 
device. Whilst disparaging a writer it misinforms those 
who do not care to read and judge for themselves. 
An honest critic would shrink froin resorting to it. 


Yours truly, 
THOMAS NEWBIGGING. 


Sirs—I am very sorry that Mr. Newbigging thinks 
that I have misquoted him. I quoted two passages 
from his book. One—an apostrophe to the pipes— 
is to be found on p. 102, The other is a description of 
the old Pretender as a “ cowardly nature.” Mr. New- 
bigging, I find on referring to his work, did not directly 
apply the phrase to James Edward. His actual words 
are :— His after-life was a mixture of religious fervour 
and licentiousness, the one apparently adopted as a set-off 
against the other, as is the manner of cowardly natures.” 
The difference seems scarcely to justify a charge of 
misquotation. 

Yours, &c., 


THE REVIEWER. 


“TYRANNY” AND THE OUTLANDERS. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—I observe that the words “ oppression” and 
“tyranny” are still in common use as synonyms for the 
undoubtedly vexatious disabilities and impositions 
endured by the Outlander of the Transvaal during the 
status quo ante bellum. 

It seems to me that the validity of these charges of 
oppression ” and “tyranny” is susceptible of a simple 
and, on the whole, an efficient test. 

This alleged oppression of the foreigner is seen 
upon examination to have been a state of things in which 
the foreigner himself, by voluntarily remaining within 
that area of “ oppression” to which he had voluntarily 
resorted, bore tacit witness to the fact that he enjoyed 
there such advantages as counterbalanced in his own 
view the grievances accompanying them. 

This being self-evident, the only conclusion possible 
to any mind not impregnably barricaded against logic is 
that these grievances had never any claim to the rank of 
acute or considerable hardships, but, to use somewhat 
brutally unsentimental language, were part of a price 
paid for value received, and acknowledged to have been 
received. 

To this scarcely tragical level these grievances 
sink the moment a little dry light is let in upon the pre- 
vailing cloud of illusory phrases, among which the most 
illusory of all is perhaps the phrase, “ Equal rights for 
all races of men,” when such “equality” is found to 
mean the over-riding of the expressed will of a people 
in their chosen homeland by the will of the stranger and 
the sojourner within their gates. 


Your obedient servant, 


WILLIAM WATSON. 


“ DISAPPEARING LONDON.” 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—While cordially agreeing with your corres- 
pondent Mr. E. T. Slater’s letter to you of the Ist 
instant with reference to the proposed rebuilding of 
No. 17, Fleet Street, 1 may perhaps be allowed to point 
out some inaccuracies in this letter which if not 
corrected may perhaps militate against the object your 
correspondent and all lovers of London have in view. 

Sir Amyas Paulet, Queen  Elizabeth’s Privy 
Councillor, the Keeper of Mary Queen of Scots, did not 
build the house No. 17, Fleet Street, nor was he 
imprisoned there by Cardinal Wolsey. Sir Amyas 
Paulet, Mary Queen of Scots’ jailer at Tutbury and 
Fotheringay from 1585 to 1587, died in London on the 
26th September, 1588, and although on the i4th January, 
1587-8, he was lodging in Fleet, the house in which he 
lodged has not been identified, but it cannot have been 
the present house No. 17, Fleet Street, which was not 
built until at least twenty years after Sir Amyas Paulet’s 
death. 

There was another Sir Amyas Paulet, a soldier, son 
of Sir William Paulet of Hinton St. George, Somerset, 
who died in 1538, and was treasurer of the Middle 
Temple, concerning whom there is a tradition that he 
was imprisoned or detained in the Middle Temple by 
Cardinal Wolsey, in revenge for a slight offered to the 
Cardinal, but it is clear that he could not have been the 
occupant of the house in Fleet Street. It was this Sir 
Amyas who according to Aubrey rebuilt the gate of the 
Middle (not the Inner) Temple, “ garnishing the same on 
the outside thereof with Cardinals’ hats and arms, with 
other devices in so glorious a sort, that he thought 
thereby to have appeased his old unkind displeasure,” 
as Cavendish describes in his Life of Wolsey. This gate- 
way has disappeared, having been replaced by the 
present gateway, which dates from 1684, an was designed 
by Sir Christopher Wren. 

The arms of Cardinal Wolsey do not appear on 
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the panels on the front of the house as stated by your 
correspondent, the device on the shields being the 
crest of Henry, Prince of Wales, eldest son of James L., 
not James II., as in your correspondent’s letter. 

The house No. 17, Fleet Street, together wifh 
the gateway to the Inner Temple adjoining, appears to 
have been built in 1610 for the Board of Management 
of the estates of the Duchy of Cornwall, and the room 
on the first floor fronting on Fleet Street, with its 
beautiful plaster ceiling, was the Council Chamber. I! 
have very little doubt, although there is at present no 
documentary evidence on this point, that the building 
and the gateway on the west side (which were evidently 
erected at the same time) are the work of Inigo Jones, 
who was appointed surveyor of the works of the Prince 
of Wales’s household on the Prince’s creation in 1610. 

There are but few works by Inigo Jones in London, 
and if it can be proved (as I think it can) that the house 
No. 17, Fleet Street, was built from his designs it will be 
an additional reason for its preservation, 


Joun Hess, F.R.I.B.A. 


Canonbury Mansions, N. 


LIBERALISM AND TRADE. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


DEAR Strs—What is the cause of the impotence of 
the Liberal party? A false pride causes Liberals to 
speak up bravely for their principles; all the same these 
are being undermined, and the first step towards dis- 
covering the source of the canker is to acknowledge 
that there is a disease at work. The root-evil is that we 
are being taught that the trade of the country is depen- 
dent on the extent of our Empire. Granted this, it is a 
short step to Imperialism, and a shorter to accepting all 
the falsities which this brings in its train. The youth of 
this country has swallowed the first dose of this poison, 
and we see how eagerly the second and third are taken, 
while our leaders are as those crying in the wilderness, 
offering antidotes to the third, palliatives to the second, 
but ignoring the one which has done the mischief. 

Why has this country gained a pre-eminence in 
trade? Not by forming close corporations in our 
colonies. This has been impossible. Not by con- 
ciliating other great nations, for we have rarely gone 
out of our way to do this. There is only the third way 
and that luckily is the one we have followed. We have 
always thrown our commercial doors open to enable us 
to buy cheaply, and we have thus been able to command 
more than equal share with our rivals in open competi- 
tion when we have come to sell. It is a simple thing to 
have done, but having done it we have leaped ahead of 
our rivals, while all our military conquests and our 
Imperialism has been paid for out of those gains with- 
out adding one shilling of profit to the National 
Exchequer, but actually costing annually immense sums 
of money to further and sustain. Because business with 
the world requires a Navy as police, our traders are 
hoodwinked into permitting it to sustain a more aggres- 
sive role. Our Army is theoretically a defensive army, 
an auxiliary to the Navy in its very proper duties. We 
find in it an aggressiveness not equalled by that 
of any European nation. A Government becomes 
involved in Home affairs, perilous to its existence, and 
we promptly hear of disturbances on one frontier or 
another. How quick we are to detect imposture 
amongst the rulers of Continental empires. A Franco- 
German war is pure statecraft, a Russo-Turkish war 
pure land greed, but a South African war is for 
humanity—and so we permit ourselves to be deluded— 
flattered and deluded. 

When will the real Ruler of the World take his 
affairs into his own hands? The trader makes for all 
and pays for all, and yet comes to heel like the veriest 
cur. The aristocrat and the monopolist are his masters. 


Upon him they stick like a limpet, suck his life-blood; 
but should he resist, they throw a glamour round him 
as seductive as that of Titania’s—but infinitely harmful. 
Out of every ten men in England nine are traders 
in the broad sense, trading in brains or muscle, or both. 
The other man stands by and draws to himself part of 
their product with no effort on his part. Did the 
Almighty design this tenth man to bea drone in the 
busy hive of the world? By what dispensation does he 
stand idle and reap where he has not sown? The 
Liberals talk of compensation for disturbance when they 
argue questions of land tenure, or taxation of ground 
values, and a certain pity seems to pervade their argu- 
ments, which they may rest assured is not minimised by 
the objects of it, What pity should be felt in adjusting 
an injustice. Usage cannot make a wrong right, and the 
fact that families have long enjoyed what they had no 
title to is no argument for its continuance. Go to the 
nearest policemen and ask him what terms of reproach 
have been levelled at him time out of number when 
apprehending a prisoner. Does he feel their sting and 
let the man go? Very seldom. Then why should the 
Liberal party, which acts as policeman for the people, 
delay putting the warrants into force with effect, while 
ignoring the reproaches which will be levelled at it? 
Until the Liberal party is fitted to take the helm of 
State in hand, by first preparing a clear chart for its 
course, it had better fulfil actively its ré/e of critic. No 
truer axiom was ever laid down under our Constitution 
than that the function of the Opposition is to oppose. 
When we set out to do this, our party must base its 
criticism upon principles, and waive all considerations 
of persons. The doing of this itself will conduce to one 
great end, and that will be to define what our principles 
are, for they are rusty, and overlaid with fads and 
fancies, and have been whittled down and grafted upon 
until they are nearly unrecognisable. Let them stand 
in their nakedness when their simplicity and adapta- 
bility will be patent, and their hesitating followers will 
fall into rank again to do battle with the common 
enemy—Toryism in all its many shapes. 


ARTHUR G, Haywoob. 


Liverpool. 
VERSE. 
A QUEEN OF HEARTS. 
“ Sedeo Regina et non luctum videbo.”—Rev., xviii., 7. 


ABYLON once mistress of all marts 
With gjant girdling wall : 
Babylon thou old world Queen of Hearts 
And souls of men in thrall : 
Proud harlot pierced with God’s own darts— 
The prophet sees thee crawl, 
Tresses dishevelled in the dust, 
Thy raiment food for moth and rust, 
Storm-battered cage of sordid lust, 
Wrecked nest ot hateful brawl ! 


Babylon the modern who art named 
Near Thames : the peoples bring 

To thee, as to a queen thrice-famed, 
Each clime’s most precious thing : 

Thy smile by vast mid-avenues claimed 
And vaster suburb-ring. 

Queen of rich hearts, love thou thy poor, 

Ere some dire anarch aeronaut moor 

The death-car o’er thee, swift and sure 
His bowl of wrath to fling ! 


T. pe Ff. 
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REVIEWS. 
STEVENSON’S LETTERS. 


THE LETTERS OF ROBERT LoUIS STEVENSON TO HIS FAMILY AND 
FRIENDS. Selected and Edited, with Notes and Introductions, 
by Sidney Colvin. In Two Volumes. London: Methuen and 
Co. 


THE Vailima Letters published in 1895, and the selection from 
Stevenson's general correspondence which appeared lately in 
an American periodical, were earnest of Mr. Colvin’s con- 
scientious discharge of a task with which on his friend’s death 
he found himself to have been prospectively entrusted since 
1888. These new volumes, which increase our obligations to 
him a hundredfold, were to have been preceded in the original 
scheme by a volume of mingled biography and literary apprecia- 
tion, but the work of relating the life of Stevenson fully 
is now transferred from his shoulders to those of Mr. Graham 
Balfour ; and the contributions of Mr. Colvin’s own pen to the 
present publication are limited to a short sketch of the man in 
his social relations, his presence, his friendships, and his talk, 
drawn with an absolute loyalty and an exemplary tact, to 
summaries of events introducing the several sections into 
which the correspondence is divided, and to a few lines of 
needful explanation occasionally placed at the head of a letter. 
We who do not know what he has omitted are obviously 
incompetent to judge the degree of Mr. Colvin’s success in 
choosing from the mass of Stevenson's correspondence. But 
he must surely have included enough to give an adequate 
presentment if we feel after reading these volumes that even 
a perfect biography can add little to our familiar conception 
of the great writer's personality ; and he cannot have been 
indiscreetly comprehensive if every page deepens our 
attachment and esteem for this lovable and valiant human 
being. 

His lovable humanity and his splendid fortitude are what 
must most impress the readers of Stevenson's letters—the 
spell which his radiant, expansive, many-sided nature cast over 
almost all who came even casually in contact with him and with 
which his genius, apt to put into the symbols of speech some- 
thing of actual voice and look and gesture, still enthralls those 
who knew him not; and the uidaunted spirit which he 
opposed to bereavement and poverty and disappointment 
when they befell, and constantly to his constant ill-health. 
These shine out of every page and every line, together with a 
prodigious zest and curiosity that never flag, and the sensitive 
mobility of one for wh$m the power to suffer illusion is the very 
salt of the mind. Life was a romance for him—not a shadowy 
or unimportant or importunate thing to be shut out from the 
refuge of an ivory tower, but a thing to be enjoyed actively, 
consciously, histrionically even. 

These letters seem to reflect marvellously the versatility 
of Stevenson's richly dowered soul, of which perhaps the 
most enviable gift was that of an utterly frank; lucid and 
articulate self-expression. You shall read them for what you 
will of worth—for passages of beauty and power fit to rank 
with his best imaginative work, prodigally bestowed on his 
correspondents, for the intimate parts of his moral convictions, 
for luminous comments on his own writings and other 
people's, and whole artistic theories set forth by the way, for 
the perfect revelation of a fine character, for the most 
irresistible freaks, pleasantries and impersonations, for the 
flavour of entire literatures assimilated and a vocabulary of 
tremendous force and volume—and all these you shall find 
abundantly. This great artist did not profess the art of 
correspondence, but he is always himself and he is never 
monotonous. 

At least the main lines of Stevenson’s life are tolerably 
wellknown. It falls fairly into three broad divisions, of which 
the first ends with his marriage, the second with his leaving 
Europe for the last time. The third phase is that of which, 
after the Vailima Letters, one has least to learn from these 
volumes. “In the early periods,” says Mr. Colvin, “his 
correspondence for the most part expresses his real self either 
too little or else one-sidedly.” Yet the picture he draws us of 
his youth and early manhood is singularly attractive, with its 





gropings and doubts and aspirations. There is, almost from 
the first, an astonishing maturity of expression and a rare 
philosophy of outlook in his letters. Such a piece of narrative 
as the following sounds almost like an echo of his later work: 
it comes out of a letter to Mrs. Sitwell written in his twenty- 
third year :— 


“T must tell you a thing I saw to-day. I was going down to 
Portobello in the train, when there came into the next com- 
partment (third-class) an artisan, strongly marked with smallpox, 
and with sunken, heavy eyes—a face hard and unkind, and 
without anything lovely. There was a woman on the platform 
seeing him off. At first sight, with her one eye blind and the 
whole cast of her features strongly plebeian, and even vicious, 
she seemed as unpleasant as the man ; but there was some- 
thing beautifully soft, a sort of light of tenderness, as on 
some Dutch Madonna, that came over her face when she 
looked atthe man. They talked for a while together through 
the window ; the man seemed to have been asking money. 
‘Ye ken the last time,’ she said, ‘I gave ye two shillin’s for 
your ludgin’, and ye said——’ it died off into whisper. Plainly 
Falstaff and Dame Quickly over again. The man laughed 
unpleasantly, even cruelly, and said something; and the 
woman turned her back on the carriage and stood a long while 
so, and do what I might, I could catch no glimpse of her 
expression, although I thought I saw the heave of a sob in her 
shoulders. At last, after the train was already in motion, she 
turned round and put two shillings into his hand. I saw her 
stand and look after us with a perfect heaven of love on her 
face—this poor one-eyed Madonna—until the train was out of 
sight ; but the man, sordidly happy with his gains, did not put 
himself to the inconvenience of one glance to thank her for her 
ill-deserved kindness.” 

One would like to place beside this passage a rhapsody 
on the Three Fates of the Elgin Marbles which occurs ina 
letter addressed to the same friend a year or two later—a 
magnificent improvisation, though it is an example of Steven- 
son's Asiatica dictio. Between the ages of twenty-five and 
twenty-nine he wrote few letters ; but those he sent at the end 
of this period from California, where he went to be married, 
and where for a little time he lived a life of “ self-imposed 
penury,” overwork, and battle against sickness, are among the 
most touching and the most illuminating of the whole collec- 
tion. “I’m vexed about my letters,” he writes to Mr. Colvin 
from San Francisco :— 

“| know it is painful to get these unsatisfactory things ; but 
at least I have written often enough. And not one soul ever 
gives me any news, about people or things ; everybody writes 
me sermons ; it’s good for me, but hardly the food necessary 
for a man who lives all alone on forty-five cents a day, and 
sometimes less, with quantities of hard work and many heavy 
thoughts. If one of you could write me a letter with a little 
jest in it, a letter like what is written to real people in this 
world—I am still flesh and blood—I should enjoy it. . . . . 
A lonely man gets to feel like a pariah after a while—or no, not 
that, but like a saint or martyr, or a kind of macerated clergy- 
man with pebbles in his boots, a pillared Simeon, I'm damned 
if I know what, but, man alive, I want gossip.” 

Mr. Calvin pronounces the letters that belong to 
Stevenson's middle period, and especially those dated from 
Hyeres and from Bournemouth, the fullest of various interest. 
They are certainly the emptiest of “sordid facts.” All this 
time he was actively at work, and was slowly building up his 
reputation first as an essayist, then as a writer of romance. 
References to the literature he was making naturally abound 
in the letters ; but he loved also to talk of other men’s, and 
his criticisms are almost invariably constructive, adumbrations 
of aclear ideal in art—though of course the note of mere 
temperamental sympathy or aversion is often and delightfully 
sounded. Here is an exhilarating paragraph—the date is 1883, 
and the correspondent Mr. W. E. Henley :— 

“Your remarks about the ugly are my eye. Ugliness is 
only the prose of horror. It is when you are not able to 
write Macbeth that you write Thérése Raquin, Fashions are 
external ; the essence of art only varies in so far as fashion 
widens the field of its application ; art is a mill whose thirlage, 
in different ages, widens and contracts ; but, in any case and 
under any fashion, the great man produces beauty, terror and 
mirth, and the little man produces cleverness (personalities, 
psychology) instead of beauty, ugliness instead of terror, and 
jokes instead of mirth.” 

Such fragments of Stevenson's Townreuh might be quoted by 
the score from his correspondence, and placed beside those 
rare deliberate contributions to the theory of his art that are 
to be found in his essays. Literature is one, but by no means 
the only or even the chief preoccupation in a great part of the 
letters. Not often, but yet sometimes, public affairs stir him. 
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In 1886 he was with difficulty dissuaded by his friends from 
going to Ireland and settling on the farm of Curtin, the victim 
of agrarian vengeance, as a protest against the persecution to 
which his widow and daughters were subjected. Only once 
did Stevenson actually interfere in any political matter, and 
that was several years later. It was in 1887 that he and his 
wife and mother and stepson left England for the last time, 
and travelled first to the United States and then to Poly- 
nesia. The letters which he sent to friends at home from 
Saranac Lake, from Tahiti and from Honolulu, consist almost 
entirely of the most charming and spontaneous descriptions of 
the new world in which he wandered delighted. At Honolulu 


he lived among the lepers, and knew the devoted priest whose 
memory he afterwards so chivalrously vindicated against the 
aspel is of Dr. Hvde. “Of old Damien,” he writes in 
TS8o 

whose weaknesses and worse perhaps I heard fully, I 
nly t more. It was a European peasant; dirty, 
i d, untruthful, unwise, tricky, but superb with generosity, 
esidual candour and fundamental good humour: convince 
n he had done wrong (it might take hours of insult), and he 
would undo what he had done and like his corrector better. A 
in, With all the grime and paltriness of mankind, but a saint 

nd hero all the more for that 


After visiting the Gilbert Islands, he and his party stayed 
some time in Samoa, and he bought the future “ Vailima,” 
‘with the notion of making it, if not a home, at least a place 
of rest and call on later projected excursions among the 
islands.” The next spring he went on to Sydney, and there 
his health, which had mended, broke down again, and made 
it evident to him that he must never leave the tropics unless 
for short voyages half-way homewards. He wrote, “I am 
sure I shall never come back home except to die.” He settled 
at Apia in November, 1890 ; and there, except for a few excur- 
sions, he remained till he died. The letters from Apia now first 
published are a welcome supplement to those printed by Mr. 
Colvin in 1895; as a rule they are much shorter and less narra- 
tive and personal. They are divided into two sections, the first 
covering the two first years of his residence in Samoa, years 
of health, energy and happiness, the other dating from a 
relapse which followed on an attack of influenza at the end of 
1892 and led the novelist and his family to Sydney for change. 
They returned in the spring only to witness the outbreak of 
war in the island, and the defeat and banishment of Mataafa. 
It is needless to speak of Stevenson’s influence among the 
Samoans, their worship of him and his courageous defence of 
their interests against the destructive bickerings of the whites. 
Every one knows the Footnote to History. He had written in 
1892 of political prospects in the island : “One thing, however, 
is pretty sure—if that issue prove to be a German Protectorate 
I shall have to tramp.’ 

Alas! the bones of Tusitala lie buried on the summit of 
Vaea, under the shadow of the German flag. The war no 
doubt contributed to make Stevenson more despondent than 
perhaps he had ever been. He was conscious, or thought he 
was conscious of a decline of his powers, and he wrote almost 
bitterly of the prospect before him. He had never feared 
death, but he began to grow weary of life. “I have no taste 
for old age,” he cried as his health seemed once more to be 
improved, “and my nose is to be rubbed in it in spite of my 
face. I was meant to die young, and the gods do not love 
me.” Seven months later the end came, when his intellectual 
vigour had revived and even culminated in a last great effort— 
Weir of Hermiston. 

What is there to add except that these are beautiful books, 
of which every word is worth reading, and that the portrait we 
have here of a candid and generous and exuberant soul is 
manifestly veracious and complete? The variety and surprise, 
the humour and the warmth, the poetry, the delicacy, the 
mirth of Stevenson's letters are not to be described but to be 
tasted :-— 

“ A deal of Ariel, just a streak of Puck, 
Much Antony, of Hamlet most of all, 
And something of the Shorter-Catechist "— 


they are all there; but above and behind them remains the 
enduring impression of a man lovable and valiant, who ever 
gave the best of himself ungrudgingly, whom it must be a 
lifelong pride to have known familiarly and a lifelong sorrow 
to have lost. 


THE ROMAN CALENDAR. 


THE RoMAN FESTIVALS OF THE PERIOD OF THE REPUBLIC. By 
W. Warde Fowler, M.A., Fellow and Sub-Rector of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. London : Macmillan and Co, 


Mr. WarDE Fow er’s book forms a prepossessing specimen 
of what promises to be a most useful series of handbooks. 
He succeeded some years ago in writing a highly apprecia- 
tive life of Julius Cesar without blackguarding Cicero ; his 
new book fully justifies our expectations of a style pclished, 
agreeable and humane, and always equal to the arrangement 
f a crowded furniture of learning. The plan of the work is 
to take Mommsen’s edition of the Fasti in the C.I.L. as a 
text, and comment upon it day by day, treating each month 
as the unit for a discursive but never shapeless essay. The 
materials of German erudition are luminously developed with 
abundant references to authorities ancient and modern ; indeed 
the modesty of Mr. Warde Fowler's method hardly betrays th 
amount and value of the original work and judgment con- 
tained in the book. The Golden Bough is a large contributor 
to the comparative side of the subject, and particularly 
interesting are the author's own collections of English local 
parallels. Perhaps he uses an excessive caution in pointing 
out cases where Christian ritual follows pagan ; for example, 
does not the analogy of our feast-day occurring in a Fast 
season help to explain a dies EN or FP? . 

The book carries us down to the Julian Calendar, and it 
was well to stop short of the cosmopolitan confusion of the 
Imperial religion. Complexity enough there is from the 
beginning. We have first the primitive Italian with his 
humble superstition, hardly aspiring yet to “see God in 
clouds or hear Him in the wind,” but busily deprecating and 
appeasing a supernatural something with which he feels the 
material world instinct. He knows that the uncleared wood, 
the stone, the tree, the stream, are full of divinity ; just as we 
all know it still, thanks, some will say, to Wordsworth restating 
the belief with a new terminology. He fears to displease, 
to miss the divinity by being too sure how to address it; his 
gods are male or female, often both—he has not the genius 
to abstract them into a neuter. “Fluidity” is Mr. Fowler's 
happy word to characterise them. If a mysterious sound is 
heard, primitive Italian piety at once falls to worshipping 
“ him or her who made that noise.” Such a religious attitude 
makes by its fluidity for a great elasticity of adoption. Each 
home or hamlet is readily receptive of any light upon the 
unknown which neighbours may offer. Certain ways com- 
mend themselves, as good formulae for catching the favour of 
the mystery, to the mingled cunning and timidity of the savage 
mystic. Merit, or the accidents of communication, gives 
prevalence to certain rituals. As soon as Rome becomes 
anything of a centre the various “religions” get pooled ina 
further confusion. Priests begin vaguely to crystallise and 
codify the mass, and you have a first stratum. Upon this 
comes the Etruscan with his highly developed cults and 
elaborate priestcraft ; and to this, again, is superadded an 
earliest penetration of Greek influence, artistic and anthro- 
pomorphic. And there, roughly, you have the general basis 
of Roman religion. Nothing is ever repudiated after adoption, 
but much is pressed out in the struggle, and the mass is 
simplified (not from the student’s point of view !) by identifica- 
tions of adopied with indigenous deities, and contamination 
of resembling cults. In course of time the strangers tend to 
prevail ; as the tardy artistic genius of Rome comes out, and 
as increasing greatness in the State relegates the embryonic 
cults to a parochial obscurity. But, again, the original 
elements struggle in obscurity against the official adoptions, and 
the popellus will not abandon its Anna Perenna and such like 
in favour of the splendid Fupiter Capitolinus. 

Such is the region through which this delightful book 
leads us by the plain path of the Calendar, illuminating every 
step with now a Curious parallel from Samoa, now a pretty tale 
from Ovid, now an observation made in Oxfordshire. And it 
is not of every book that you can say with truth that it is the 
work of a scholar, a gentleman, a philosopher, a naturalist and 
an understanding lover of the country. 


( 


J. S. P. 
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CROMWELL IN SCOTLAND. 


CROMWELL’S SCOTCH CAMPAIGNS: 1650—5I. By W. S. Douglas. 
London : Elliot Stock. 


Or the various episodes which make up the Great Rebellion, 
the doings of Cromwell in Scotland are probably the least 
known—the battle of Dunbar and the raid of Charles and 
Leslie to Worcester are the only incidents therein of which 
the ordinary man has heard. Yet Dr. Gardiner has dealt with 
the matter at length, and has, moreover, edited a collection 
of documents dealing with that time. The means of know- 
ledge are before us. 

And now Mr. Douglas gives us the means of very 
full knowledge indeed. In these days, when the Cam- 
bridge historian spins cobwebs and the Oxford historian 
compiles juvenile manuals, the man of undoubted learning 
and untiring research is pleasant to meet with. Both these 
qualities are to be found in Mr. Douglas’ work. The author 
makes full use of those who have treated this subject before— 
Carlyle, Gardiner and Firth—but he also inquires for himself, 
and his text and footnotes are filled with detailed knowledge. 
The topography of Cromwell's marches, the aims of the men 
he opposed, their careers, policy and antecedents are set forth 
with diligent care. The subject chosen is not an easy one ; 
the authorities are intermittent and partisan, and it would be 
utterly to misapprehend this book were we not to say that its 
scholarship is quite out of the ordinary. If any one who 
fancies that he knows the movements preliminary to the battle 
of Dunbar, and that he is acquainted with the environs of 
Edinburgh, will take the trouble to master “Book II.” of this 
volume, he will be fully convinced of the truth of this remark. 

Moreover, Mr. Douglas’ work has a distinct personal 
quality. It is that of a man thoroughly at one with his 
subject. There is enthusiasm as well as knowledge. He 
grasps the period in its relation both to Scots and English 
history, he traces the party struggles with discernment. 
Without showing undue partisanship, he can speak eloquently of 
Montrose, and he gives usa sketch (pp. 19, 20) of Argyle which 
should commend itself to the admirers of the Great Marquis, and 
which contains what we imagine will be the ultimate verdict 
of history. The book is sympathetic in the best sense of that 
misused word. But its good qualities are hindered of their 
full effect by the style in which it is written. In the first place 
Mr. Douglas is infected with Carlyle, and it were superfluous 
at this time of day to point out how bad a model Carlyle is. 
In all seriousness we should suggest that before Mr. Douglas 
starts on his next book he should avoid all reading of Carlyle 
for some months. Nor are traces of Dr. Gardiner’s influence 
wanting, and much as we value him as a historian, we have 
yet to learn that he is to be esteemed as a pattern of style. 
But the matter does not end here. Is it really necessary to 
drag in Mr. Rudyard Kipling at every turn? Why these 
allusions to “ The Drums of the Fore and Aft "—dapropos of a 
night attack on the English camp (p. 52)—to “the Black 
Tyrone” (p. 111), to “the Tyneside Tail-twisters” (p. 143)? 
Or to “fish lies” and “horse marines” (p. 122)? It is proof 
of Mr. Douglas’ learning that he notes Sir James Turner 
as the prototype of the immortal Dalgetty, but is it necessary 
to emphasize this happy discovery by saying “It is interest- 
ing . . . . to know that Holburn’s regiment ... . 
was given to Duga—Sir James Turner” (p. 283 note)? 
Such eccentricities might be added to at pleasure. And be it 
noted that in no single place does Mr. Douglas strengthen 
his point or make clearer his meaning by these conceits. We 
do not wish to stickle for the dignity of history ; but history is 
one thing, and humorous journalism another. 

The period covered by this book does not contain 
the whole of Cromwell’s dealing with Scotland. It 
describes the divers parties that divided that distracted 
kingdom after the death of Montrose. The Kirk party was 
uppermost, and Charles II. accepted their terms. They syste- 
matically purged the Scots army of their enemies, and so 
hampered their general, Leslie, that Cromwell was saved as 
by a miracle at Dunbar. Then for a moment the ultra-Presby- 
terian party, the Westland Whigs, got the upper hand, and 
failed at Bothwell Brig as completely as their successors 
in 167g9—a parallel which Mr. Douglas is careful to note. 
For the moment its utter incapacity discredited the Kirk, 
and the Scots nobles and the remnant of the Engagers 





got the kingdom—and the unfortunate King—into their hands. 
Cromwell—to whose statesmanlike moderation throughout 
Mr. Douglas does ample justice—was for a time held at bay. 
Then there followed the hopeless fight at Inverkeithing—as 
disastrous and glorious in its way as the last struggle at 
Flodden Field ; and lastly, the march of Charles and Leslie 
into England—which, in the manner of Mr. Douglas, we may 
describe as a truly “sporting” move. Here the subject is left, 
to be completed, we hope, in another work from the same hand. 

Mr. Douglas points out with some truth that this fight 
with Cromwell was the last Scottish war of independence. 
But to bring it into line with the rest of Scots history he 
should have added certain qualifications. Sir Walter Scott— 
with that curious insight of his which so often divined the 
fuller knowledge of this documented age—noted that in the 
seventeenth century, Scotland, at any rate south of the 
Highland line, had become unwarlike. Thus the struggle 
with the well-trained and well-paid forces of Cromwell was in 
its nature unequal. Moreover we believe we are right in 
saying that at no time in its history—save possibly in 
1291-1296—was Scotland so lamentably divided and torn 
by faction as in the years 1650-1651. It was a war 
of independence, but not a national war. The man 
who could have saved Scotland was dead, and his head on the 
Tolbooth, from which the chivalry of Cromwell had it speedily 
removed. His followers were scattered and_ proscribed. 
The Engagers were discredited and suspected. The Kirk party 
received a jealous and unwilling obedience, and was not 
without serious divisions of its own, as the careers of Strachan 
and Ker plainly showed. These elements were not the stuff 
from which successful resistance to Cromwell could arise 
The only marvel is that resistance of any sort was made. Yet 
in a sense the struggle has a place in the Scots wars of inde- 
pendence. Mr. Douglas would have done well to note that 
this is but a link in the long chain of tangled and contradictory 
struggles—whose salient points are Drumclog and Blair 
Athol and Glencoe—that led to the Union of 1707, when 
Scotland negotiated face to face and on equal terms the final 
and lasting settlement with England. Unless we bear this in 
mind, the resistance to the English Puritans in 1650 loses all 
meaning. 

We can only hope that in a subsequent volume Mr. 
Douglas will carry on the story to the Restoration and that it 
will be a fit companion to the present—a work, whatever its 
defects, marked by abundant research and knowledge and a 
rare enthusiasm. 


P. J. M. 





A MYSTERY AND A MEDLEY. 


SATAN ABSOLVED: A VICTORIAN MysTERY. By Wilfrid Scawen 
Blunt. London: John Lane. 
LYRA FRIVOLA. By A. D. Godley. London: Methuen. 


Ir is surely not because nature denied it him that the author 
of the Sonnets of Proteus has sought inspiration in his disgust 
for the prevailing tendencies of his time and race. His 
Victorian Mystery is a queer affair; but its drift is plain. Mr. 
Blunt acknowledges in his preface that he— 

“Cannot expect but that he may wound by his plain speaking 
the feelings of those among his readers who sincerely believe 
that nineteenth-century civilisation is synonymous’ with 
Christianity, and that the English race, above all those in 
existence, has a special mission from heaven to subdue and 
occupy the earth. The self-complacency of the author's 
countrymen on this head is too deeply seated to be attacked 
without offence.” 

Satan Absolved is, in fact, a thoroughly offensive work. Much 
of it is flat blasphemy; the rest will certainly stink in the 
nostrils of those of our countrymen (it is a rough-and-ready 
definition) who prefer to be called “ members of the Anglo- 
Saxon race” than to be known for Englishmen. Briefly, the 
plot is this: Satan, pacing “the antechamber of heaven,” 
remarks the disconsolate air of the angels, and finds that man’s 
hardness of heart has driven them to despair. God “lives in 
ignorance” of the earth’s state, and the angels do not dare to 
speak. Satan undertakes to open the eyes of the Lord ; and 
in a long oration, hardly interrupted, retraces the history of 
the creation and the redemption. He justifies his own fore- 
sight in auguring ill of the Divine experiment by recounting 
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the desperately wicked ways of human nature. The kernel of 
it all is the hypocritical selfishness of the English, which 
“makes the Angels weep” but is not altogether manifest to 
the Almighty— 

‘ After the Goth the Gaul, after the Gaul the Dane, 

Kings in descent from Thor, peace sued to them in vain. 

Thou knowest, Lord God, their story. It is writ in blood, 

The blood of beast and man, by their brute hands subdued, 

Down to the latest born, the hungriest of the pack, 

The master wolf of all men call the Sassenach, 

The Anglo-Norman dog, who goeth by land and sea 

As his forefathers went in chartered piracy, 

Death, fire in his right hand 

Thev ignore thee on the earth. They grant Thee, as their ‘ Gc rd,” 

The kingdom of the heavens, seeing it a realm untrod, 

Untreadable by man, a space, and res nullius 

Or No Man's Land, which they as loyal men and pious 

Leave and assign to Thee to deal with as Thou wilt.” 

The Lord is (to make a long story short) convinced, for 
the Angel of Pity corroborates Satan. Satan is justified and 
absolved ; he was right when he foresaw the unworthiness of 
man. He pleads however for a new redemption, of which 
the instrument must be one “free from the simian taint.” 
None but himself is accounted worthy of this Mission ! 

This “ mystery,” of which the humour is apparently uncon- 
scious, is considered as poetry almost wholly mediocre. Its one 
quality in fact is its vigour of phrase, which sometimes allows us 
to forget how invertebrate is the rhythm Mr. Blunt uses. He 
calls his verses rimed Alexandrines. We have not the slightest 
prejudice against English Alexandrines, but Mr. Blunt's lines 
must find some other name. They repose wholly on accent, 
nor is the number of accents always equal. If these lines can 
be scanned as Alexandrines we shall be astonished :— 

“* All's well!’ The fair phrase wearieth. It hath a new false ring.” 
“Thy son's sane creed 

Of being as the least of these in wise humility ! 

“ He is now drilled to wait. He knoweth his appointed hour.” 
And the rime is frequently incorrect, and the casura sadly to 
seek. The best that can be said of this work is that it is the 
sincere protest of a mind completely out of sympathy with 
its environment, and that it contains a few unpalatable 
truths. 

The Cam boasts its C.S.C. and alsoits J.K.S. Isis consoles 
herself as best she may with Mr. Godley—“ proximus his, longo 
sed proximus intervallo.” He has neither the large humanity 
of the first, nor the spontaneity of the second ; but he upholds 
with grace and disinvoltura the tradition of a peculiar form of 
humour, polite, local and allusive. His new little volume— 
mainly reprinted—contains many delightful escapades in 
metre. The best perhaps have the least universal appeal. 
The perfectly Calverlesque apostrophe “ad lectionem suam,” 
for instance, is hardly fun for the general ; a few readers will 
think it irresistible :-— 

“| know thee well—nor can mistake 
The old accustomed pencil-stroke 
Denoting where I mostly make 
A joke 
Or where coy brackets signify 
Those echoes faint of classic wit 
Which, if a lady's present, I 
Omit. 
And listening crowds that throng the spot 
Will still as uswal complain 
That ‘ Here's the old familiar rot 
Again !’” 
The “ Rubdaiyyat of Moderations” again are slightly esoteric ; 
but every one who knows his FitzGerald will appreciate the 
subtle parody in such stanzas as this :-— 
“T, too, in distant ages long ago, 
To him that ploughed me gave a quid or so ; 
It was a fraud ; it was not good enough ; 
Ne’er for my quid had I my quid pro quo.” 
The flavour of the “Song for the Navy League” is almost 
Aristophanic ; and the Latin epic inspired by the Prince of 
Wales's celebrated visit to open the new municipal buildings 
at Oxford is the wittiest thing of its kind we have seen for 
years. Mr. Godley is infinitely less happy with politics, 
which inspire some ingenious but (our sympathies of course 
apart !) not at all striking verses at the end of this pleasant 
little book. 


F. Y. E. 





THE MAN BEHIND THE SCENES. 


MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF LYON PLAYFAIR By Wemyss 
Reid. London: Cassell and Co. 


“*You know, I suppose,’ said Warrington, turning to Pen, 
‘that when anything is wrong at Court they always send for 
Archer." Thackeray's good-humoured gibe is literalised in 
these pages as the genuine claim to eminence of the man 
whose multiform talents they commemorate: from the time 
when, at twenty-four years old, the Prime Minister interposed 
on national grounds to prevent his leaving England for the 
colonies, until, his noble rage repressed by threescore and 
eighteen years, he withdrew from public service, “to send 
for Playfair” was the accepted resource of officialism in 
difficulties. Prince Albert and the Queen, Lo.d Granville and 
Sir Robert Peel, Royal Commissioners on Cattle Plague and 
Sanitation, on Civil Service reconstruction and Aged Poor 
Relief, workmen on strike, employers in labour riots, discerned, 
as Babylonian or Median Rulers saw long before in the 
Jewish Playfair of their day, that the spirit of the gods was in 
him, and that light and understanding and excellent wisdom 
were found in him. A great scientist he was, of course, 
but that only to begin with ; the attainment by itself would 
have ,made him a Faraday, would not have made him a 
Daniel. Engrafted on it were two other gifts or acquire- 
ments, rarely found together in so full a measure. His 
genius was, in the first place, essentially practical ; his motto 
not the scimus ut sciamus but the scimus ut operemur ; research 
and discovery he valued on their productive rather than on 
their speculative side, in their application to educational, 
industrial, sanitary aims. And secondly he possessed excep- 
tional power in handling men; was at once diplomatic and 
conciliatory, propounding his views so dexterously that they 
seemed to originate with others ; clearing in the direction of 
his own wishes the confused half-knowledge of associates or 
opponents, discerning swiftly in a deadlock the avenues of a 
possible compromise; devising formulas which conceded 
minor points, while saving those which he considered vital. 
It is as the man behind the scenes, the practically beneficent 
yet most often the invisible worker, that he is glorified by his 
biographer. Much of the book is in the form of summaries, 
jotted down by Playfair himself at the close of important 
epochs in his career. Letters are added of a specially inte- 
resting or illustrative kind, and the whole is woven by Sir 
Wemyss Reid’s own comments and expansions into a three- 
fold strand of narrative with a dexterity which cannot 
be too highly praised. Playfair’s memoirs as they came 
to him were fragmentary, discontinuous, unrevised ; many 
incidents in the life-history omitted altogether, many passages 
in need of comment or elucidation. Only a contemporary and 
close acquaintance could have played the interpreter, only a 
political expert could have supplemented the half-told tale, 
with the authoritativeness of Sir Wemyss Reid's handling, 
while to his practised biographic skill we owe the presentment 
of a chronicle at once condensed and full, exhaustive, and 
avoidant of redundancy. 

His parents far away in India, his Scottish home and 
guardianship often changed, Playfair’s boyhood was wasted at 
a bad school and in a merchant's office. He broke away to 
study chemistry at University College under Professor Graham ; 
by his advice joined Liebig’s class at Giessen, won the respect 
and affection of the great master ; and, translating into English 
his classical work on Agricultural Chemistry, found himself on 
his return home at the age of twenty-two welcomed as an equal 
and a colleague by the English leaders of science. Tempted 
by a lucrative offer, he was about to sail for Canada, when he 
was summoned to Tamworth by Sir Robert Peel, who, learning 
from Buckland and De La Beche that Playfair’s loss to the 
mother country would be disastrous, promised if he would 
remain at home to obtain for him on the first opportunity 
employment suitable to his abilities and of equivalent 
remunerative value. In the following year he was placed on 
the memorable Sanitary Commission, due to the bold revela- 
tions and unwearied labours of Dr. Southwood Smith, and 
when that drew to a close was made chemist to the 
Geological Survey. This post marked him out for important 
public services ; for a survey of Buckingham Palace, which he 
found so foully insanitary that the Government, though 
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adopting his remedies, dared not publish his statement: for a 
selection of the coals best suited to steamships, by which an 
enormous saving was effected ; for an inquiry into the prospect 
of Irish famine on the failure of the potato crop, his report 
finally determining Sir Robert Peel on the great Free Trade 
measure. Repeated contact with the Prime Minister had 
revealed him to that keen observer as a man of more than 
scientific aptitudes, clear-headed, persuasive, dexterous, with 
a tact in smoothing and a power of surmounting difficulties 
unusual even amongst practised men of the world. Peel 
introduced him to Prince Albert as an_ invaluable 
assistant in the furtherance of the Great Exhibition, 
which, announced for the following year, was _ seriously 
threatening to collapse. The chapter recording Playfair’s 
share in converting imminent failure into historic success 
is one of the most interesting in the book. He har- 
monised a discordant executive, recast an _ unintelligible 
classification, won support from the hitherto reluctant manu- 
facturers by public meetings held throughout the industrial 
districts, organised the juries of award, helped largely to 
devise and carry out that wise disposal of the surplus profits 
which, covering the country first with local schools of teaching 
and design, fashioned ultimately the magnificent museums and 
colleges of Art and Science which adorn to-day the district of 
South Kensington. Comparatively few remain who had 
attained maturity when that great World’s Fair was opened ; 
fewer still of those who look back to their first entry under its 
crystal dome as the most impressive sight in all their lives, 
realised as they drew aside to watch the Royal group which 
almost daily threaded the annexes, that to the quiet little man 
in spectacles who walked behind the Queen and Prince, and 
with whom they often turned to speak, was due, more even 
than to the enlightened Prince who planned it, the smooth 
course and the triumphant issue of what might but for him 
have been marred by untowardness and disappointment. 

It seemed as if the great stage of London was to be his 
henceforth. C.B. and F.R.S., he was recognised as an 
important public servant and a favoured member of the 
Prince Consort’s household, while his conversational powers 
and his charming manners made him everywhere welcome in 
society. But his first love was science ; he had laid it aside 
at the call of public duty, he longed ever to return to it, and 
when the Chair of Chemistry in Edinburgh fell vacant he 
stood for it and was appointed, to enjoy eleven years of com- 
parative academic quiet, yet finding time to serve on the 
Exhibition of 1862, and to win violent but brief unpopularity 
by the strong measures which he advocated and carried for 
stamping out the cattle plague. In 1868 he became M.P. for 
Edinburgh University. His first speech stamped him as a 
Parliamentary success ; he founded the halfpenny post-card 
system, presided over the Civil Service Commission, whose 
recommendations when passed iftto law were known as the 
“Playfair scheme,” held office as Postmaster-General in Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government. In a later Parliament he was 
Chairman of Committees ; many of us remember the exciting 
scenes in which his firmness crushed Irish obstruction, while 
he characteristically retained the warm regard of the men 
whose tactics he was defeating. In the Great Schism of 1885 
he accepted Home Rule and remained loyal to his chief, on 
whose return to power in 1892 he was made a peer. The 
last twenty years of his life were enriched by new associa- 
tions. Marrying a Boston lady, he spent half his time in the 
United States ; and at the crisis of the Venezuela quarrel, 
when war seemed unavoidable, the estimation in which he 
was held at once amongst American and English statesmen 
enabled him to act as mediator, and to bring about the 
acceptance by both Governments of a Court of Arbitration. 

We lay down the book with deep gratitude to the accom- 
plished pen which has constructed it. We have said that not 
a few of its more interesting revelations are due to Sir 
Wemyss Reid’s own close acquaintance with the political and 
social vie intime. Such is the history of the intrigues which 
preceded Lord Hartington’s acceptance of the Liberal leader- 
ship ; such Playfair’s extrication of the Great Exhibition 
Committee from its financial straits ; the crushing of his and 
Fawcett’s Irish Education Scheme by Mr. Gladstone's 
menaced resignation ; his private communication of the touch- 
ing ancient love-letter which proved the veteran’s innocence 
to the Select Committee on Lord Dundonald’s claims ; 


such, more interesting than all, his contribution asa revealer of 
secrets towards the abrupt publication of the “ Hawarden Kite.” 
At this last mystery Sir Wemyss Reid darkly hints ; probably no 
one knows better than himself what were the Radical move- 
ments of the Birmingham conclave, their share in forcing the old 
leader’s hand, their precipitation of the fateful step which for 
a time shattered the Liberal Party. The book ends with an 
able summary of Playfair’s special services ; of his chemical 
discoveries, his picturesque persuasiveness in enforcement of 
sanitary reform, his attitude towards vivisection and com- 
pulsory vaccination, his wide knowledge, dexterous popular- 
isation, practical application of scientifically established truths. 
His biographer bids us see in him a man supremely useful 
rather than supremely great; in his career a life of devoted 
work for others, a life full, sane, practical, and so beyond pre- 
cedent successful. He would have us learn from it that to be 
“practical” is not to observe within a limited horizon, con- 
ceiving of that which is as if it must ever be ; that the man of 
distant outlook rather, accepting even visionary ideals as 
reducible to reality by practised judgment and_ persistent 
labour—his is the creative, his the fashioning, his the practical 
mind, 
W. T. 


STUDIES OF DANTE. 


THE LIFE AND WoRKS OF DANTE ALLIGHIERI. By J. F. Hogan, 
D.D. London: Longmans, Green. 


Dr. HoGan did very well to collect and publish in this 
volume the lectures which he delivered to students at May- 
nooth. It makes a valuable book. The author does not profess 
to write for experts and take common knowledge for granted ; 
but there is much that lifts it above the ordinary ouvrage de 
vulgarisation. Readers and lovers of Dante who are too 
proud to class themselves quite with the man in the street 
owe gratitude to Dr. Hogan for presenting to them a con- 
venient and well-written defloratio of the supplies collected by 
Vernon, Scartazzini, Poletto, Witte, Moore and other learned 
Dantophils. The plan of the book has something in it of the 
Prolegomena and something of the Variorum commentary, 
so that it will serve suitably either as introduction or 
companion to a study of “The Divine Comedy.” Dr. 
Hogan has a wide reading, and what is more impor- 
tant, a good judgment and an_ enlightening sympathy 
with his author. He writes like a Catholic; if he did 
not he had better have left Dante alone. It is only in excep- 
tional cases he narrows himself to the standpoint of an Irish 
priest ; and it is easy to pardon an uncompromisingly official 
view where he is considering Dante’s (hypothetically con- 
jectured) opinion on the present question of the Temporal 
Power. Neither here nor where he deals with Dante’s 
vigorous separation of an erring person from a sacrosanct 
office in certain Popes, is he ever ungenerous or unreason- 
able—just a little inclined to the special pleader, but no more. 
He writes eloquently but without wind. 

The book comprises a Life of Dante, analysis and 
explanation of each canto in “The Divine Comedy,” essays 
on the Minor Works, the commentators, “ Dante an Orthodox 
Catholic,” “Dante in English Literature,” “Origin of ‘The 
Divine Comedy.” It is furnished with an index of names. 
Certain criticisms in detail remain to make. There are irritating 
misprints, mostly, but not all, in classical names, on pp. 122, 
146, 166, 180, 184, 202, 214, 274, 294, 295, 297, 308, 334, and 
phrases of doubtful grammar, which Dr. Hogan would pro- 
bably be glad to correct in another edition, on pp. 3, 100, 219, 
289. References to Dante's sources in the Thebais would be 
welcome on pp. 87 and 97. By the way, the causes for a 
belief in Statius’ Christianity are perhaps to be sought merely 
in a combination of his death and the Domitianic persecu- 
tions ; perhaps in something even more fanciful, such as a 
misinterpretation of a phrase. Why does Dante put it— 

“ E pria ch’ io conducessi i Greci ai fiumi 
Di Tebe poetando ebb’ io battesmo ?” 
One is almost tempted to suppose that he had taken some 
expression like the alirix unda allegorically. As for the “ bas- 
relief by Michel Angelo” described in a quotation from 
Ampére on p. 129, it is worth observing that there exists in the 
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Ashmolean Museum at Oxford a relief in wax representing 
the scene in the Tower of Famine, which is judged to be an 
original by Pierino da Vinci (Lionardo’s nephew and pupil) ; 
a work of admirable and moving art. In Dante's high opinion 
of Cato possibly Lucan goes for something, a poet immensely 
read in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries; MSS. are 
common, which have the Pharsalia divided into episodic chapters 
like a romance. On p. 180, Crassus and the taste of gold calls 
for a note. The Seven P’s on Dante's forehead are not clearly 
interpreted to the reader. Among editions it might surely be 
mentioned that none complete, of all Dante’s works, in one 
volume, ever had appeared before the Clarendon Press edition 
by Dr. Moore. 

Dr. Hogan quotes largely from the versions of Cary, 
Plumptre, Norton, Wright and others, choosing which seems 
best for the passage in hand. Shadwell would have been a 
welcome alternative in the “ Purgatory,” both for the severe 
elegance and the fidelity of his translation. But the sad 
lameness of all translations is exemplified in the crawling 
version of the concluding flight of the whole poem, which in 
the Italian is an acme worthy of the long climax. 

Dr. Hogan has made it easier for a great many people to 
read and to enjoy Dante, and no small thanks are due to such 
a service. 


J. S. P. 





THE ENGLISH POOR LAW. 


A HIsToRY OF THE ENGLISH PooR LAW FROM 1834 TO THE 
PRESENT Time. By Thomas Mackay. London: P. S. King 
and Co. 


[First Norice.] 


THis portly and well-printed book is described as the third or 
supplementary volume of Sir George Nicholls’ History of the 
English Poor Law, The description is a little misleading, for 
whereas Nicholls takes us down to 1854, Part I. (occupying 
more than half of the 600 pages) of the book now under 
review only conducts us as far as the year 1847. In short 
Vol. III. is not in any ordinary sense a continuation of Vols. I. 
and II.; the reader is involved if not confused in an over- 
lapping area. For example a similar summary of the pro- 
visions of the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834 wilt be found 
in both the second and third volumes; and Mr. Mackay’s 
short, lively and effective epitome of Bentham’s murderous 
comment upon Pitt's Poor Law Bill of 1796 corresponds and 
contrasts with the dull long-winded paragraphs of the older 
writer upon the same topic. 

In these remarks no censure is conveyed or intended. 
Every reader who has tramped with Nicholls along the high- 
ways and byways of Poor Law history (which is made to 
include the Milan decrees, the battle of Waterloo and other 
rather extraneous inquiries), will be grateful for the easier and 
more attractive route provided in the philosophic treatise 
of Mr. Mackay. Mr. Mackay is one of the most rigid and 
dogmatic extremists of the Jaissez faire school. So much is 
made clear in his first (and worst) chapter. Instead of 
imitating the modern historian, who disguises his convictions 
and prejudices under a hypocritical veneer of impartiality, 
Mr. Mackay comes out from his cover of facts at every oppor- 
tunity with the triumphant moral—“ There, I told you so: 
what we have to work for is the abolition of the Poor Law.” 
His ideal is provided by Mr. Herbert Spencer, not by Mr. 
Charles Booth. Perhaps the book is a little overcharged with 
doctrine. But honesty of theory makes for honesty of facts. 
Mr. Mackay can afford to tell the naked truth, since he con- 
stantly mounts the pulpit to explain it and draw his conclusion. 
The expression has real advantages over the concealment of 
partiality. 

The book appears at a very interesting moment. Three 
years ago it seemed as though an immense increase of revenue 
would leave the Unionist Government no excuse for the non- 
fulfilment of their Old Age Pension programme. In the 
autumn of 1899 the Chancellor of the Exchequer is at his wit’s 
end. The Treasury is splendidly bankrupt. The old have 
ceased to expect pensions ; the young are beginning to fear 
conscription. Whether military expenditure is likely to 








relieve us from the problem of the poor is a question that will, 
it is to be feared, soon answer itself in an unpleasant manner. 
Those who think waste conducive to wealth and who believe 
that the National Debt is a national blessing will peruse the 
following with a melancholy interest. It is Mr. Mackay’s 
comment upon the crisis brought about by the investment of 
£800,000,000 in the Napoleonic wars :— 

“ The expenditure of that great struggle cannot be computed 
in terms of currency. For nearly a quarter of a century Europe 
had been expending all its energies in the work of destruction. 
The enforced application of so large a portion of the nation’s 
wealth and energy to war of necessity restricted progress in the 
arts of peace. The spending of a nation’s income in the time 
of peace ought to leave, and as a matter of fact does leave in 
the hands of every class a certain permanent addition to their 
wealth. This is represented by savings invested in innumer- 
able ways: in an improved system of agriculture, in better 
house accommodation, in ingenious labour-saving machinery, 
in leisure honestly acquired by a greater mastery gained over 
the powers of nature, in a larger appreciation of the intel- 
lectual enjoyment of science and art—in a word, in the con- 
tinuous progress and expansion of civilisation. . . . . This 
is the necessary and unavoidable result of the voluntary 
spending of a nation’s income. An enforced deduction for the 
cost of a war, and indeed for every other purpose of taxation, 
withdraws exactly that amount of energy from the more 
permanent wealth-producing organisation which is based on 
voluntary exchange. The loss entailed must include not only 
the amount spent by our own nation, but by all the nations 
involved in the dispute ; the diversion of our permanent pro- 
ductive power into unprofitable channels, and the destruction 
of the purchasing power of foreign markets. It’ means a 
shrinkage in the industrial dividend of the civilised world.” 

Mr. Mackay goes on to point out that the institution of a 
National Debt enabled the richer classes to capitalise their 
contribution to this gigantic waste, and reminds us of the 
flash of inspiration in which Mr. Disraeli attacked our Dutch 
system of finance which “mortgages industry in order to 
protect property.” Under the most enlightened administrators 
war must always produce poverty and misery ; but the social 
crisis produced by the conflict with Napoleon was aggravated 
by pauperising legislation and pauperising administration. 
The proclamation of the Berkshire Justices (called the 
“Speenhamland Act”) was promulgated in 1795, and the 
following year produced Mr. Pitt’s proposals, “some of the 
worst and most mischievous,” says Mr. Mackay, “that were 
ever submitted to Parliament.” They were dropped, probably 
in deference to Bentham—a remarkable proof of the influence 
which good philosophy may exert over bad statesmanship. 

There are no more interesting pages in this book than 
those devoted to ideas which led up to the Royal Commission 
of 1832-4, unless we except those which describe the squalid 
horrors then for the first time exposed in their full extent to 
the English world. From the papers of Mr. Nassau Senior, and 
from other sources, not available to Sir George Nicholls, Mr. 
Mackay has been able to make a really valuable contribution 
to what may be called the history of Poor Law thought. The 
merit of actually suggesting (in a letter to Lord Howick) the 
appointment of a Commission seems to belong to Mr. Hyde 
Villiers, a brother of the late father of the House of Commons. 
The letter was written in January, 1832, just six months before 
the death of Bentham. That great man did not live to see the 
fruition of his Poor Law studies ; but at least he saw in the 
appointment of the Commission the beginnings of reform. 
Bentham’s name is not always mentioned with respect. His 
detractors will assert with perfect truth that only his follies 
were original. Is not this and ought not this to be the case 
with all political philosophers? The Benthamic secret of 
power has been well kept. It lay not in the fantastic scheme 
of the Panopticon and the doctrine of inspectability, but in 
the untiring diligence with which he laboured to stamp 
his principles upon the minds of active wire-pullers 
like Francis Place and able administrators like Edwin 
Chadwick, Mr. Mackay has exactly hit the mark when he 
writes that the members of Lord Grey’s Government “ were 
tinctured, if not fully possessed, by the scientific ideals of 
Bentham and the philosophic Radicals.” This and this alone 
explains why the Poor Law Amendment Bill of 1834 became 
law. Its unpopularity and its merit mark it out as one of the 
greatest, if not the greatest legislative achievement of modern 
democracy :— 

“ There is no other instance in the history of democracy in 
which a Government has dared to benefit the people by 
depriving them of the right to participate in a public fund. 
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a An ill-administered Poor Law has been and still is a 

terrible scourge, but the difficulty of amendment is almost 

insuperable. Appeal has continually to be made to the class 

which seems, on a short-sighted view, to derive profit from a 

lavish system. If the reform of 1834 had depended on the 

choice of the able-bodied labourer, who then unfortunately was 
as arule a pauper, that measure which at the moment saved 

England from moral and financial ruin would never have been 

passed.” 

Twelve years later the nation experienced a_ similar 
triumph of ideas over material interests ; but it is not yet 
generally known that Bentham was to the amendment of the 
Poor Law what Cobden was to the repeal of Protection. The 
truth has been obscured by the arrogance of some of Bentham's 
pupils. The true order is Bentham, Senior, Chadwick. But 
Chadwick afterwards claimed the lion’s share of credit and 
responsibility. Stripped of minor canons and _ subsidiary 
aphorisms the Benthamic wisdom applied to our Poor Law 
and fortified by the Report of the Commission produced one 
great idea, the idea of central administrative control. 

This was regarded by Poor Law reformers as_ the 
key to the whole position. If that were secured victory 
(which depended far more upon administration than 
law) was certain. But Englishmen had a healthy dislike 
for bureaucracy and centralisation. How was this to be 
overcome? The Benthamites had three strong battalions 
in reserve, which they brought up with judgment and 
effect when occasion required. In the first place they 
connected the establishment of central control with the 
substitution of a larger for a smaller unit—the union for the 
parish. With central control and the formation of unions was 
associated the idea of the economy of large transactions. This 
is the first battalion. The second is the doctrine of classifica- 
tion. “Aggregate in order to segregate.” Thus might be 
avoided the demoralisation which had come about from mixing 
together paupers without regard to sex or age or character or 
ability. Lastly it was argued that as the Poor Law could not 
be abolished, its administration ought to be recognised asa 
Government monopoly. And the loss of the invigorating 
effects of competition must be supplied by a salaried staff of 
experts—civil servants possessed of special knowledge and 
with power to compel local authorities to be intelligent. 

Such is the groundwork of the thought out of which so 
many reforms (and some abuses) have grown up during the 
last sixty-five years. It is sad as well as cheering to think of all 
the beneficial activity that has sprung from the combination 
of public spirit with masculine philosophy. The old volcano 
is exhausted, and there is more smoke than fire in our 
recent eruptions, 


F. W. Hirst. 





JESUS COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. COLLEGE HISTORIES: JESUS COLLEGE. 
By E. G. Hardy, M.A., Vice-Principal and Assistant Tutor. 
London : F. E. Robinson and Co. 


Tue Oxford volumes in Messrs. Robinson's series continue to 
appear with commendable rapidity, and amongst the latest is 
Mr. Hardy's contribution to the history of Jesus, “ the national 
college” of the Principality, as it has so often been justly 
called. The writer, like most of his colleagues, adopts the 
chronological method of treatment, and, despite his very 
modest apologies, has succeeded in telling a story which will 
be full of interest to all Jesus alumni, and indeed to all Welsh- 
men. 

Viewed as a whole, that story conveniently divides 
itself into four broad and well-marked divisions. Starting 
with a brief sketch of the position and aims of the Welsh 
students in the University prior to 1571, Mr. Hardy draws up 
a detailed picture of the Foundation, of the numerous and 
serious difficulties, internal and external, which threatened to 
Stifle the new society, and of the curious and prolonged fight 
to obtain statutes which triumphantly ends with the “ first 
settlement.” The second great phase is occupied with the 
Commonwealth and Restoration periods, leading up to “the 
New Foundation,” under which, thanks to the munificence 
and insight of Sir Leoline Jenkins, Jesus entered on a fresh 





lease of vigorous and fruitful activity. Finally there comes in 
the nineteenth century, as for most Oxford colleges, the epoch 
of reconstitution, primarily due to the Commissions of 1852 
and 1877, from which has emerged the Jesus of to-day, the 
story ending very properly with the election of the present 
Principal, Professor Rhys, in 1895. 

In tracing this process of evolution lasting nearly 
four centuries Mr. Hardy has relied very largely on 
original authorities, the college archives and documents, 
reinforced notably by the Wynne MSS. in the Codrington 
Library ; and he may be congratulated on having given 
his readers a narrative which, if not brilliant or parti- 
cularly spirited, is eminently clear, straightforward and 
adequate, as well as the result of a praiseworthy effort to 
arrive at the truth and be impartial. Hence the student of 
academic annals will find in his pages much valuable informa- 
tion compiled from many sources and neatly put together, and 
will make the acquaintance not merely of the striking 
personalities such as the great Principals of the past—Powell, 
Mansell, Jenkins—but of almost every figure who has 
a place, however humble, in the list of Jesus worthies. 
Three features in particular call for especial notice, the early 
and during the seventeenth century almost continuous connec- 
tion between Jesus and All Souls, the numbers and composi- 
tion of the Welsh students at different stages, the long struggle, 
from 1850 onwards, to make the college really “ national "— 
and these fortunately are discussed with admirable fulness and 
precision. Further, the volume is strengthened by a group of 
appendices (on such subjects as the pictures, the library, the 
college plate, &c.), which ought to satisfy the appetite of any 
reasonable inquirer, supplemented as they are by a complete 
list of the Principals and Fellows from the foundation to the 
present day. The views too of the college buildings are 
selected and explained with judgment, and mest creditably 
executed. It is a pity therefore that the Index, which is 
decidedly skimpy and incomplete, should alone fall off from 
this high standard, for in its present form it cripples the 
usefulness of the book as a source of reference. 

On two points alone perhaps Mr. Hardy's handling of his 
theme provokes a mild protest. He apologises for the meagre- 
ness of the biographical matter, quite unnecessarily, for he has 
really made his narrative too biographical. A college historian 
should aim at writing a college history not a biographical 
dictionary. And so far from blaming Mr. Hardy for the little 
he has done we think he ought to have resisted more sternly the 
temptation to interrupt or load his narrative with biographical 
minutiae, Chapter V., for example, summarising the Bene- 
factors, elaborate as is the information it contains with its 
carefully drawn tables, is most unhappily placed. Such a 
summary and schedule defies literary treatment ; planted in 
the middle of the story it breaks most unpleasantly the flow 
in the sequence of events. Had this section been relegated 
to small print and an appendix none of Mr. Hardy's researches 
would have been lost and space would have been actually 
gained for more relevant matter. 

The second point is rather more serious. Is Mr. 
Hardy not inclined to forget that he is writing the 
annals not merely of the Jesus Fellows and all that 
they have done, but of a College, i.e, an organic Society 
where countless generations have lived and learned, or failed 
to learn, many things? Education, the teachers and the 
taught, social manners and customs, the common life and 
studies, the academic ideals at different epochs—these great— 
perhaps the most important—aspects of a college history do 
not get quite their fair share of space. We miss not merely 
the picturesque touches that help the imagination to realise the 
past and rightly estimate the present, but that fuller light on 
those elements which are the final cause of the college as an 
educational imperium in the imperio of the two great English 
Universities. And this is all the more regrettable because in 
one instance Mr. Hardy has shown by his interesting analysis 
of the first statutes that he was well qualified to tell the 
intelligent inquirer just what he should most want to know. 
The student will, we are sure, be grateful for the knowledge 
and pains displayed in this book. If he complains a little, is 
it not because he feels that Mr. Hardy might have done better 
even than he has done? 


Cc. G. R. 
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BILLIARDS AND CHESS. 


BILLIARDS MATHEMATICALLY TREATED. By G. W. Hemming, 
Q.C. London: Macmillan and Co. 

Mr. BLACKBURNE'S GAMES AT CHEss. Selected, Annotated, and 
Arranged by Himself. Edited by P. Anderson Graham. 
London : Longmans, Green and Co. 


THOUGH many books have been written on billiards, and some 
of them by distinguished players, it is doubtful whether the 
inexperienced student derives much profit from their study. 
Too many writers on the subject devote most of their attention 
to showing how difficult shots may be accomplished 
dexterously, and in this way they are apt to persuade their 
readers that fertility of resource in emergency is more 
profitable than moderate excellence in general play. Asa 
matter of fact, ability to score in a difficult position is of little 
use to an amateur ; his entire attention is absorbed in accom- 
plishing his stroke, and he can pay no heed to the after 
position. On the other hand, the power to play an easy stroke 
so as to leave another equally easy, would be within the reach 
of many amateurs if they would pay more attention to 
elementary principles. That they fail to do so is largely the 
fault of the literature on the subject, which magnifies empirical 
excellences while neglecting to make plain the real pathway to 
success. This shortcoming most certainly cannot be laid to 
the charge of Mr. Hemming’s Billiards Mathematically Treated. 
Mr. Hemming has devoted considerable time and patience t 

the scientific study of the very complex phenomena connected 
with the billiard table. Few amateurs have any idea of the 
variety of rotatory motions that may be imparted to a billiard 
ball under the terms “side” and “screw,” and though of 
course our leading professionals are skilled in such matters 
their knowledge is rather practical than theoretic. Though 
Mr. Hemming’s treatise is hardly sufficiently elementary to 
serve as a text-book for beginners, it contains instruction for 
players in every stage of proficiency. The reasons for many 
of the mysterious maxims of professional instructors are 
incidentally explained in his application of the laws of motion 
and elasticity to practical play. We understand for instance 
why it is so important to strike the ball at a particular spot 
about seven-tenths of its diameter above the table, when we 
learn that it is only when struck on that spot that it starts with 
a perfect rolling motion, i.¢., without either drag or accele- 
rating side. To understand the scientific reason for methods 
of play which have hitherto been accepted in blind faith is a 
great step towards a more perfect comprehension of the game. 
Besides applying the mathematical principles of motion and elas- 
ticity to the elucidation of billiards, Mr. Hemming has also made 
numerous experiments with a view to determining the exact 
effect of the nap of the cloth upon the motion of the ball and 
the precise extent to which rotatory motion is transmitted 
from the striker’s to the object ball. These experiments were 
made with the aid of balls ornamented with coloured rings 
and spots, and of cloths of varying texture, and are extremely 
interesting. Even nowadays, however, in spite of the vast 
improvements of the last few years, the actual conditions vary 
so considerably on different tables that only the most general 
conclusions, drawn from experiments, can safely be considered 
to be fitted for universal application. Mr. Hemming realises 
this and states his conclusions with great discretion. Parts of 
the treatise are laden with mathematical formula, which may 
discourage the ordinary reader, and it is only fair to warn him 
that the whole treatment is severely scientific. There is how- 
ever a great deal that is of general interest, and, though the 
work is hardly likely to appeal to the billiard sharper or 
public-house marker, yet even they might improve their game 
by its perusal, 

The past few years have been unusually prolific in chess 
literature, and to many earnest students the continual task of 
mastering fresh publications must have become almost a 
burden. Nevertheless, Mr. Blackburne's Games at Chess is a 
publication deserving inclusion in every considerable chess 
library. Without unduly depreciating younger players of 
promise, Joseph Henry Blackburne may truly be styled the 
last great English master. Singularly enough, while the 

standard of amateur play has undoubtedly risen very con- 
siderably in England, there are at present far fewer really 
great players of English nationality than at any former time 






in the century. Among the few survivors fitted to rank with 
the great men of the past, Blackburne has especial claims to a 
memorial on account of the individuality and brilliance of his 
style. He has often said that a great player directs his game 
rather by an instinctive appreciation of the best moves than 
by an exhaustive analysis of the position. It is a fascinating 
theory, and his belief in it explains many of the charac- 
teristics of his play. He is not always sufficiently consistent 
to take a very high place in a tournament, nor has he ever 
met with marked success in matches with a single opponent. 
On the other hand, many of his single games, like his defence 
to Lasker's Ruy Lopez in the London tournament last summer, 
are remarkable for strength and brilliance. 

In the present publication Mr. Blackburne has himself 
undertaken the task of selecting and arranging his games. He 
has grouped them according to openings, and under these 
divisions has arranged them in chronological order, with a 
view to affording the student an insight into the changes in 
method during the last half-century. Blackburne’s games are 
peculiarly fitted for this, because, unlike Steinitz or Bird, he 
is somewhat conventional in his opening play, his originality 
rather showing itself in the middle and end game. His book 
also includes selections from games played by him in simul- 
taneous and blindfold exhibitions. He has an especial reputa- 
tion as a blindfold performer. When he made his début his 
achievements were regarded with astonishment, and though 
now they have been emulated by Pillsbury, they are still 
sufficiently remarkable. The notes of the book, which are by 
Blackburne himself, are somewhat too brief for the modern 
student, but they are modest and pertinent, and the diagrams 
which accompany the games are usually well placed. On the 
whole, Mr. Blackburne and Mr. Graham may be complimented 
on producing a well appointed and instructive manual. 


E. I. CARLYLE. 





A NUMISMATIC GUIDE, 


A HANDBOOK OF GREEK AND ROMAN COINS. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 


By G. F. Hill 


THis volume is in one respect far in advance of any earlier 
work of the same kind. Those earlier works have aimed 
mostly at condensing into a small compass all that is thought 
necessary for a young collector who wants simply to identify 
the coins which he acquires. Now it is probably true to say 
that the coin-collecting which such works presupposed is a 
lost art, if it should not rather be called a forgotten folly. It 
is in reality comparable only to a practice like stamp-collecting, 
that is, the arranging, according to a catalogue, of a row of 
similar objects, some of which are pretty and most are not. 
We have now got beyond that stage. In dealing with ancient 
coins, we recognise that coins are valuable when they tell us of 
the commercial and political alliances of ancient States, or the 
artistic influences which variously affect them, or the internal 
organisation of a great Confederacy or Empire, or a dozen 
other things of equal importance to any educated reader. Mr. 
Hill has recognised this new value of numismatics, and he has 
tried to produce a volume which, in less than 300 pages, will 
help beginners in classical studies to understand how numis- 
matics can be made to help them, and any one who read his 
book through would at once realise the truth of what we have 
been saying. He has, we think, succeeded extremely well, 
though there are one or two defects which will limit the useful- 
ness of the book, which is somewhat condensed and crowded 
with detail. Condensation, or perhaps haste, is also respon- 
sible for occasional looseness in the wording of sentences. 
Thus Mr. Hill tells us that certain silver mines were at first 
State property, and later belonged to rich individuals who paid 
a tax for them. This does not well indicate the fact we suppose 
him to mean, that the mines were not sold but leased. How- 
ever, it would be very unfair to press the little faults of a 
useful, scholarly and ¢ompetent piece of work. Let us only 
add that the book is excellently printed, excellently illustrated, 
and adequately indexed. 


F. J. H. 
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FICTION, 


Jane Eyre. By Charlotte Bronté. With an Introduction by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. London: Smith, Elder and Co. 

YounG Aprit. By Egerton Castle. London: Macmillan and Co, 

THe Grim House. By Mrs. Moleswroth. London: James Nisbet 
and Co. 

GREEK PEASANT Stories. By Neil Wynn Williams. London : 
Digby, Long and Co. 

Mrs. DunBAR’s SECRET. By Alan St. Aubyn. London: Chatto 
and Windus. 

McTeaGurE. By Frank Norris. London: Grant Richards. 

THE Pursuit OF CAMILLA. By Clementina Black. London: 
C. Arthur Pearson. 


It is always interesting to hear what one novelist has to 
say about another ; it is particularly interesting when the one 
criticised is Charlotte Bronté and the critic is Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. For whatever position the authoress of Robert Elsmere 
may hold as a novelist, no one can doubt that she has the 
analytical faculty to an unusual extent, and this Introduction 
shows that she brings to her criticism a wide and well 
assimilated knowledge of her subject. That she finds Fane 
Eyre able to stand the test of merciless criticism in detail, and 
is yet unable to explain quite satisfactorily what is left that 
makes the book a great classic, is only to be expected. It is 
the fate of all who would explain genuis to find that genius 
justifies itself. 

Still the criticism adds notably to our appreciation of 
the place of Fane Eyre in literary history. When Mrs. Ward 
has pointed out the errors of style, the looseness of plot, the 
grossness of the satire, and the narrowness of the psychology 
of. Fane Eyre, and then attributes its greatness to the Celtic 
spirit, she does not perhaps explain the mystery of its attrac- 
tion, but she does throw a light on its quality which will be of 
value to the student of English literature. The attempt to 
trace the influence of current French literature in Charlotte 
Bronté is even more valuable, because less obvious, and will 
make us look for the introduction to Shirley (which is to be 
the next volume in this excellent reprint of Bronté’s works) 
with heightened expectation, for Shirley and Villette are more 
palpably indebted to the inspiration of Georges Sand than is 
Fane Eyre. It is not often that the introductory remarks con- 
sidered necessary in reprints of standard works are of so much 
real importance as the one before us. 

Young April, by Mr. Egerton Castle, is well up to the 
promise of its title. It is a pleasant, breezy, romantic story, 
full of the smiles and tears, the sunshine and showers of 
youth. A young Duke on his foreign tour escapes his tutor, 
riding away as postilion to a fair singer, fights a duel with her 
lover, becomes his rival's friend, and accompanies them both 
to the capital of some small German kingdom. Here he falls 
in love with a great lady of the Court, who turns out to be the 
King’s mistress—a sad disillusionment to the love-lorn lad 
and to a certain Michael Spencer, philosopher and paragon of 
all the virtues, who shows his philosophy by quoting Shake- 
speare in season and out and his virtue chiefly by thinking the 
best of everybody. This Spencer is loved by the singer, Eva 
Visconti, who is a dear, unaffected girl, but loves the courtesan. 
What happens when the true character of the latter is dis- 
covered, how the young Duke meets his tutor again, and how 
he takes leave of his new friends, renouncing his freedom for 
the trammels of rank and responsibility, will all be found duly 
set forth in this refreshing book. 

Mrs. Molesworth has made the portrayal of young people 
her special accomplishment, and accordingly in her latest 
story, entitled The Grim House, a very young damsel of the 
tomboy genus figures as heroine. Regina Fitzmaurice, aided 
by her school-boy brother, sets herself to fathom a certain 
mystery surrounding the inhabitants of a lonely country house 
in the north of England, concerning whose history gossip is 
rife in the neighbourhood. Her audacious researches are 
crowned by the discovery that the secret in some way concerns 
her own family’s honour ; and the long arm of coincidence is 
further stretched to enable Regina to be herself the instrument 
of rehabilitation for a deeply-wronged man. It is a pleasant 
Story of its kind—a rather common-place kind—and would 
serve excellently as a gift for a girl. 


Mr. Neil Wynn Williams has collected his dainty little 
Greek peasant stories and made a very readable volume of 
them. In it the guileless dishonesty and roguish simplicity of 
the Greek are described with a good deal of literary cunning, 
and his manners and customs are made interesting and clear. 
The stories, which nearly all bear, even in their plots, much 
family resemblance, are all told in the first person, in clipped 
sentences, full of ejaculations, yet with a crispness and direct- 
ness which often, but not always, save the style from monotony. 
The stories are not lasting works of art. Mr. Wynn Williams 
works in water-colours, here sketching a characteristic scene, 
there illustrating a characteristic incident, always giving the 
impression of something seen, understood and recorded. He 
does not see very deeply or very widely, but he never attempts 
what is beyond his reach, and has therefore written a book 
that pleases, like the narrative of an honest traveller, and in 
which one thing at least, the “ Notes from the Country-side, 
Greece,” is a bit of description that deserves to become 
classical. 

There is an attractive abandonment about the work of 
“ Alan St. Aubyn.” One reads her novels with the same kind 
of secret excitement and subsequent feeling of shame which, 
in the early days of the sensational novel, a properly brought 
up young lady experienced when she read Aurora Floyd. 
Probably in the present case the shame is more justified. 
“Alan St. Aubyr ’ has the undoubted gift of being able to 
present a strongly sentimental situation and quickly grasps 
the essential attractions of melodrama, but she seems 
to have no moral sense, or at least not to be able 
to apply it in judgment of her characters. In Mrs. 
Dunbar's Secret, for example, the bigamy of two of the chief 


characters never seems to be regarded as anything more than 


an obstacle to the happy ending which convention demands 
and the writer supplies. The lack of reality in “Alan St. 
Aubyn’s” novels makes the chance of their popularity a 
positive danger. Still for those who have humour and expe- 
rience Mrs. Dunbar's Secret may provide good entertainment. 

Mr. Norris writes with conviction: he knows that he has a 
stirring story to tell, and he tells it with power, impressiveness 
and some distinction. McTeague is no food for the decadents ; 
it is a fascinating, engrossing tale, vibrating with power and 
quivering with life. Briefly McTeague is a success, and the 
promise which the author showed in Shanghaied goes far 
towards fulfilment in his latest work. 

McTeague is a dentist. From motives chiefly animal he 
nfirries Trina Sieppe. Fortune favours Trina so much that 
she draws $5,000 in a lottery, and so little that her success 
makes her love money merely for the sake of bathing her 
hands in the dollars, and she loses control of her husband. 
This is the tragedy of the book ; the episode of Zerkow the Jew 
and Maria Miranda Macapa, the maid-of-all-work, sinks into 
insignificance beside it, and even the beautiful little love-story 
of Mr. Grannis and Miss Baker seems unimportant. It is 
easy to find faults in McTeague if one cares to look for them. 
Certainly Mr. Norris lacks a sense of proportion, and the first 
part of his novel is cumbersome, over-burdened with trifles. 
But it is worth reading. 

When a high-spirited girl, whose years number but 
twenty, and whose soul is athirst for high emprise, receives a 
mysterious invitation to embark on heroic deeds of patriotism, 
it may safely be predicted that she will embrace the oppor- 
tunity ; and no reader of contemporary fiction will need to be 
reminded of Miss Clementina Black's ability to treat such a 


‘theme befittingly. In The Pursuit of Camilla she has indeed 


proved herself a mistress of the art of romantic fiction. From 
start to finish the story rushes breathlessly onward, and all 
that is necessary for its full enjoyment by the reader is that 
receptive state of mind in which he may yield a willing 
credence to the wildest improbabilities of the story presented 
to him. Miss Black, obviously realising this necessity, has 
wisely introduced, upon the very first page of her drama, a 
heroine so captivating in her wayward charm as to ensure the 
due subjection of the reader, and it is possible to follow 
Camilla’s adventures, thrilling and romantic as they are, 
undeterred by any doubt as to their possibility. To achieve 
this result argues a considerable degree of artistic skill on the 
part of the novelist, whose crisp and vivacious style, pleasant 
humour, and easy dialogue combine to render The Pursuit of 
Camilla a very engaging bit of comedy. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED, 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


Barnes (William Emery, D.D.), The Books of Chronicles: the Cambridge Bible 
for Schools and Colleges, 4s. Cambridge University Press 


Broglie (Duc de), Saint Ambrose, translated by Margaret Maitland, 4s. 
Duckworth and Co 
Caird Vohn, D.D., LL.D), The Fundamental Ideas of Christianity, Two Volumes, 


12s. James Maclehose and Sons, Glasgow 

Clementson (Rey. C., M.A.), “ These Holy Mysteries ;" Addresses upon the History 
ind Meaning of the Christian Liturgy, 3s. 6d. Rivingtons ‘ 

Gardner (Percy D.), Exploratio Evangelica, a brief examination of the basis and 
origin of Ch istian belief, 1s. A. and C. Black 

Gilbert (G. G. Holley, P D.D.), The Revelation of Jesus, a study of the primary 
sources « f Ch ristianity, 58. Macmillan and Co 

Legg J. Wickham), Edited by, Some Principles of the Prayer-book Historically 
Consider ved 6s. Rivington 

Madden (T. J.), Tombs or Temples, 3s. 6d. Elliot Stock 

Perowne (the Ven. T. T., B.D.), The Proverbs: the Cambridge Bible for Schools and 
Colleges, 38. Cambridge University Press 

Spranger (Rev. R.J., M.A.), Studies from the Fathers, the Psalms in verse, introduction 

Rev. A. Bathe, Volume L., 7s. 6d. Rivingtons 

Talbot (Edward Stuart, D.D.), The Vocation and Dangers of the Church, 2s. 

Macmillan and Co 









POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 

Collet (Collet Dobson), History of the Taxes on Knowledge, their origin and repeal, 
introduction by George Jacob Holyoake, Two volumes, 16s. T. Fisher Unwin 

Fisher (W. E. Garrett, M.A.), The Transvaal and the Boers, a short history of the 

South African Republic, with a chapter on the Orange Free State, 10s. 6d. 

Chapman and Hall 

Galloway (William Je yhns son, M.P.), Advanced Australia, 3s. 6d. Methuen and Co., 

Hendry ( Hami sh) Majuba, 2s. Grant Richards 

Scholes (Theo. E.S., M D Brux.), The British Empire and Alliances, &s. 6d. Elliot 
Stock 

Temple (the Rt. Hon. Sir Richard, Bart., G.C.S.I.), The House of Commons. 3s. 6d 
John Long 

The Transvaal Boers, a historical sketch, by 
and Son 


“ Africanus,” 1s. H. Marshall 


Williams (Sydney E.), The Law of Account, tos. Stevens and Sons. 
TRAVEL 
Bishop (Mrs. J. F., F.R.G.S.), The Yangtze Valley and Beyond, an account of 
journeys in China, 21s. John Murray 


Clifford QGohn, M.A,, D.D.), God's Greater Britain, letters and addresses, 3s. 6d 
James Clarke and Co 

Kingsley (Mary H.), The Story of West Africa, 1s. 6d. H. Marshall and Son. 

Worsfold (W. Basil), Portuguese Nyassaland, with a Review of the Portuguese Rule 
on the East Coast of Africa, 7s. 6d. Sampson Low. 

LAW 

Jackson (W. Howland) and Gossett (Thorold), Investigation of Title. 12s. 6d. 

Stevens and Sons. 
HISTORY 
Callow (Edward), From King Orry to Queen Victoria, a Short History of the Isle of 
an, 7s. 6d 

Cartwright (Julia), Beatrice D'Este, Duchess of Milan, 1475 to 1497, a Study of the 
Renaissance, 15s. Dent and Co . 

Hulton (Samuel F.), The Primacy of England, 6s. Simpkin, Marshall. 

Keane (John), The Evolution of Geography, 6s. Edward Stanford 

Paterson (Arthur), Oliver Cromwell, his Lite and Character, 6s. J. Nisbet and Co. 

Ryley (J. Horton), Ralph Fitch, England's Pioneer to India and Burmah, his 
Companions and Contemporaries, tos. 6d. T. Fisher Unwin 

BIOGRAPHY 

Collingwood (Stuart D., B.A.), Edited by, The Lewis Carroll Picture Book, 6s. 
T. Fisher Unwin 

Hazlitt (Wm. Carew), Edited by, Lamb and Hazlitt, Further Letters and Records 
hitherto Unpublished, 4s. 6d. Elkin Matthews 

Kropotkin, Memoirs of a Revolutionist, Preface by George Brandes, Two Volunfes, 
ais. Smith, Elder 

Linton (Mrs. Lynn), My Literary Life, 3s. 6d. Hodder and Stoughton 

Pollock (Walter Herries), Jane Austen, her Contemporaries and Herself, 3s. 6d. 
Longmans, Green 

LITERATURE AND BELLES LETTRES 

Dawson (W.J.), The Makers of Modern Prose. a Popular Handbook to the Greater 
Prose Writers of the Century, 6s. Hodder and Stoughton 

Earle John), Microcosmography ; The Temple Classics, Edited by I. Gollancz, M.A, 
1s. 6d. J. M. Dent and Co 

Jacobs (Joseph), Done into English by 
Shaw, 7s. 6d. George Allen 

Meynell (Alice), The Flower of the Mind, a Choice among the Best Poems; The 
Breviary Series, 3s. 6d. Grant Richards 

Mijatovich (Madame Elodie L.), Translated by, Servian Folk Lore, 2nd edition, ss. 
The Columbus Co., Ltd 

Priss (Muriel A. C.), Translated from the Icelandic by, Lafdwla Saga; The Temple 
Classics, Edited by I. Gollancz, M.A., 1s. 6d. J. M. Dent and Co 

MILITARY 

Fortescue (Hon. J. W.), A History of the British Army, Two Volumes, 36s. 

Macmillan and Co 


Elliot Stock 


Tales from Boccaccio, Illustrated by Byam 


VERSE 
Kennedy (Arthur Clark), Avenged, and other Verses, 1s. Gay and Bird. 
FICTION, 

Beaumont (Mary), Two New Women, 6s. James Clarke and Co. 

Blunt (Caryl J.), Charles Wavendon And othess, 6s. Elliot Stock 

Bower (Marion), The Guests of Mine Host, 6s. Cassell and Co 

Carryl (Charles E.), The River Syndicate and other Stories, 2s 
Brothers 

Craib (Alex. F.S.A.), Malcolm Moss, 6s. Elliot Stock 

Crommelin (May) Kinsah, a Daughter of Tangier, with a Frontispiece by R. Sauber, 
6s. John Long 

Flowardew (Herbert), The Realist, 6s. John Lane 

Harcourt, by the Author of “ Daughters of the City,” 6s. Simpkin, Marshall. 

Rau (Herbert), The Tone King, Translated from the German by J. E. H. Quintin 
Rae, 6s. Jarrold and Son 

Reay (Marcus), The Love Affairs of a Curate, 3s. 6d. John Long. 

Reynolds ( Bessie), Loaves and Fishes, 6s. Elliot Stock. 

Shiel (M. P.), Cold Steel, 6s. Grant Richards 

Stables (Gordon, M.D.), Remember the Maine, ss. J. Nisbet and Co. 

Thynne (Robert), Boffin’s Find, 6s. John Long 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


Harper and 


Miles (Eustace H., M.A.), How to Learn Philology, ss. Swan Sonnenschein. J O H N # ith A’ I ty S 
Schilling’s Spanish Grammar, Translated and Edited by Frederick Zagel. Francis 


Hodgson 
Woodward (William Harrison), A Short History of the Expansion of the British 
Empire, 1500-1870, 4s. Cambridge University Press. 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
Bell (J. J.), Jack of all Trades, Pictures by Charlies Robinson, 3s. 6d. John Lane. 
Braine (Sheila E.), The Princess of Hearts, 6s. Blackie and Son 
Craufurd (W. D.), The Realm of Fairyland, Iiustrated by Edith Calvert, 1s. 6d. 
Elkin Matthews f . 
Garsti = hy pe an), The Suitors of Aprille, Illustrated by Charles Robinson, 3s. 6d. 
John Lane 


Horton (Alice M.), Rhymes and Pictures by, An Alphabet, 1s. 6d. Elkin Matthews 

Moore (H. Keatley, Mus. Bac., B.A.), written and composed by, The Child’s Song and 
Game Book, 3s. 6d. Swan Sonnenschein 

Morris (Alice Talwin), The Elephant’s Apolog 
2s. 6d. Blackie and Son. 

O'Byrne (W. Lorcan), A Land of Heroes, Stories from Early Irish History, 2s. 6d 
slackie and Son 

Tate (Louisa S.), The Child’s Cookery Book, 2s. Grant Richards. 

REPRINTS. 

Ball (Sir Robert Stawell, F.R.S.), Star-Land, being Talks with Young People about 
the Wonders of the Heavens, 7s. 6d. Cassell and Co 

Bartley (Douglas C.), Adulter ation of Food, Second Edition, 8s. Stevens and Sons 

Bronte (Charlotte), Shirley: The Life and Works of Charlotte Bronté, Haworth 
Edition, Volume IL., 6s. Smith, Elder, and Co 

Gray (Thomas), An Elegy in a Country Churchyard, 1s. John Lane. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Davis (H. W. Carless, M.A.), Balliol College : College Histories, 5s. F. E. Robinson 
and Co 

Hasluck (Paul N.), edited by, Building Model Boats, “Work” 
Cassell and Co 

Holmes Uessie, M.R.B.N.A.), The Private Nurse, 3s. 6d. T. Fisher Unwin. 

Miiller (F. Max), Edited by, Sacred Books of the Buddhists, Translated by various 
Oriental Scholars, Volume IL, tos. 6d. Henry Frowde 

Ross (Janet), Leaves from a Tuscan Kitchen, 2s. 6d. J. M. Dent and Co. 

MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Cassell's Magazine, Volume, June to December, 1899, 5s. Cassell and Co. 

The American Critic, November, 1s. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

The Atlantic Monthly, November, 1s. Houghton Mifflin and Co. New York and 
Boston 

The Cosmopolitan, November, 6d. The Cosmopolitan Press, New York. 

The Forum, November, ts. 6d. Forum Publi shing Company, New York. 

The Girls’ Realm, Christmas Double Number, December, 1s. Hutchinson and Co 

The North American Review, November, 2s. 6d. The North American Review 
Publishing Company, New York 


‘, Illustrated by Alice B. Woodward, 


Handbooks, 1s 





A Special Offer of the New Illustrated 


OXFORD TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


n Egyptian seal, yapp, calf-lined, round corners, red under gold edges, very strong 


and Hexible 
10s. for @s. 5d. re free 


Pearl, clear Type 


Emerald, good Type lés. , 9s. 6d 
Minion, large Type 18s. 10s. 6d. 
Long Primer, extra large Type .. 25s. 13s. 6d. 
The LONDON BIBLE ow, 53, Paternoster 
ow, ° 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


LIMITED. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THREE MONTHS, SIX MONTHS, AND 
TWELVE MONTHS 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 
The Best and Most Popular Books of the Season 
are now in Circulation. 
PROSPECTUSES OF TERMS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE (Second- 
hand). Also a large selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
Suitable for Birthday and Wedding Presents. 


30—44, NEW OXFORD-STREET 
241, Brompton-road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria-strest, E.C., London ; 
and at 10—12, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


Prudential Assurance Company, 


LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848. 


Invested Funds ~ £35,000,000 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’ 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCO 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


PENS 


SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES. 


Bronze, 2s. 6d., Golden Coated, 3s. Gd. per gross; 
or in Gd. Boxes. 


Sample Box, 24 kinds, 7 stamps. 
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MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


SCOTTISH AMICABLE 


Life Assurance Society. 


ESTABLISHED 1826, 





FUNDS - - - - £4,000,000 





ABSOLUTE SECURITY. This Society is in 
a unique position for Strength and Bonus-giving 
prospects, its reserves at last investigation having 
been calculated on a most stringent basis. 


LARGE COMPOUND BONUSES, All the 


profits belong to the Policy-holders. 
BONUS YEAR 1900. 
INVESTMENT SCHEMES providing 5 and 


5} per Cent. on the sum assured when the Policy 
money falls due. See Special Prospectus. 

Head Office, 35, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow. 
London Office, 1, Threadneedle Street, E.C. 


NUOVA ANTOLOGIA. 


33rd Year. Established 1865. 








Editor—MAGGIORINO FERRARIS, M.P. 


The Leading Italian Review of Literature, Science, 


Fine Arts, and Politics. 

Is published at Rome on the 1st and 16th of each 
month. 

Each number contains about 200 Pages. 

The NUOVA ANTOLOGIA is the oldest and the 
foremost Italian Review. The most Eminent Writers, 
University Professors and Members of Parliament are 
among its Contributors. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION :— 
One Year. Six Mths. Three Mths. 


Postal Union ... Fr.46 .. Fr.a3  .. Fr. 12 
Great Britain .. £1 166 .. $0 183 .. fo 9 6 
United States .. $8.81 «« $440 .. $2.29 


A Specimen Number sent om request. 


_ROME, Via SAN VITALE. 


MOUNT VALE, YORK. 


HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL, providing good modern 
education, with careful supervision of health. Num- 
bers small. Terms moderate. 

Principals : 
Miss S. MELHUISH, B.A. 
(Late Tutor at Somerville Coll., Oxford). 
Miss C. CATTERALL 
(Late Assist. Mistress Merchant Taylors’ School for 
Girls). 








WEDDING 


PRESENTS. 





Beautifully 


Framed 


ETCHINGS 
ENGRAVINGS. 


A LARGE SELECTION OF THE BEST AND HIGHEST CLASS PICTURES 
CATALOGUE, 1,000 SUBJECTS, TWO STAMPS. 


GEO. REES, SAVOY HOUSE, 115, STRAND, 222273: 


THE NOVEMBER NUMBER 
OF THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 


Edited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, 
Price ONE SHILLING. 


THE SPECIAL ARTICLES IN THE NUMBER 
INCLUDE THE FOLLOWING :— 
THE AMERICAN STAGE. I. 
By William Archer. 
THE LADIES OF LLANGOLLEN. 
By the Hon. Mrs. On ron 
BIRDS in LONDO 





FAMOUS FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS. 
By Major H. S. Dalbiac. 

The following Complete Stories are also included in 
the November Number, in addition to a further instal- 
ment of Mrs. F. A. Steel's stirriny 2 oD —_— *. 

THE HOSTS OF 
THE EYE OF THE NE 
= Parker 


THE STORY OF A STORY. Edwin Pugh 
TH# PAKSON’S VINDICATION. 
Basil Marnan 
A DOLL AND A MORAL, _ Bernard Capes 
A LYKE WAKE FIGHT. Halliwell Sutcliffe 
The Illustrations in the November Number include 
some notable drawings by the following black-and- 
white artists :—L. Raven Hill, G. D. Armour, A. S. 
Hartrick, J. Walter West, Claude Shepperson, Max 
Cowper, A. B. J. Salmon, Abbey Altson, George Roller, 
S. H. Sime, &c., &c. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


panne Office : LONDON, 18, CHARTING CROSS ROAD. 
New York : ASTOR COURT BUILDINGS. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIREBEOR BANK. 


Chancery tom. an, Wir 





cavestes — — = 


Num Accoun 

TWO-AND.-A- HALE. ji CENT. “tN TEREST allowed = 
DEPOSITS, are on demand. TWO per CENT. 
— A TINTS. on the minimum monthi balesiosn, 

drawn below £100, STOCKS, SHA ES, and 
ANNU ITIES purchased and sold for customers. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

Small deposits received, and Interest allowed monthly on 
each completed £1. The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with 
particulars, 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Juices No. 6 Holborn 
Telegraphic Address “ BIRKBECK, LONDON.” 





ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


A NEW HISTORY OF THE ISLE OF MAN. 
In demy 8vo., cloth, Illustrated, price 7s. 6d. 


FROM KING ORRY TO QUEEN VicToRIA: » *& HISTORY OF ITALIAN UNITY, 1814- 


History of the Isle of Man. By EDWARD CALLow, Author of 
“ Phynodderree and other Legends of the Isle of Man,” “ Old 
London Taverns,” &c. With numerous Illustrations from 
Photographs taken expressly for this work, by the kind per- 
mission of the Right Hon. Earl of Derby, K.G., A. W. Moore, 
Esq., Speaker of the House of Keys, C. B. Nelson, Esq., and 


others. 


In demy 8vo., cloth, ‘Bs. 6d. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE AND ALLIANCES: 
Britain’s Duty to her Colonies and Subject Races. 
THEOPHILUS E. S. SCHOLES, M.D., Brux., 
Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, Edinburgh. 





In crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s. 


THE UNPUBLISHED LEGENDS OF VIRGIL. 


By CHARLEs GODFREY 
LELAND (Hans Breitmann), Author of “ Legends of Florence.” 


Gleaned chiefly from Oral Narration. 


In crown 8vo., cloth, price 38. 6d. 


Wrinkles for the 


TIPS FOR TRAVELLERS ; ©, 


J. NISBET & CO’S LIST. 





By Botton KinG, M.A. In Two Vols. Demy 8vo., 
with Maps and Plans, 24s. net. 


“We must pronounce this work of Mr. Bolton King to be the 
history of the Italian movement.’ "—Spectator. 


“The only adequate political history during the — century 
in the English, or perhaps in any language.”—Speaker. 


J. H. FRERE AND HIS FRIENDS. Letters 


Licentiate of the 


Glasgow Herald. 


aged, and the Old. By MacCartuy O’ Moore. 





NEW NOVELS. 


and Papers from an Old Muniment Room. Edited by G. 
- FESTING. Demy 8vo., Ios. net. 


“A most delightful and valuable book.”—Manchester Guardian 
“As entertaining as it is ably and tastefully compiled.”— 


THE LATEST LIFE OF CROMWELL. 
OLIVER CROMWELL: a 


Personal Study. 


By ARTHUR PATERSON. Demy 8vo., with Portraits, 10s. net. 
“ An interesting and valuable historical biography.”—Scotsman 


“Mr. H. Belloc’s admirable life will fill a place from which 
it will not be easy to displace it."”—Scotsman. 


In crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s. 


CHARLES WAVENDON, and Others. By C. Biunr. 


n crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s. 


LOAVES AND FISHES. By Bessiz Reynotps. 


In crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s. 


a Romance. 


MALCOLM ROSS: 


Craib, F.S.A., Author of “America and the Americans,” 


&c. &c. 





In fcap. 8vo., paper cover, 6d. 


A DIALOGUE ON THE ARTIST'S IDEA. By 


MANzonI, Author of “ Promesse Spose.” 


the Italian by Rev. J. A. Dewe. 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 


By ALEXANDER 


Paraphrased from 


J. NISBET and CO., Ltd., 21, Berners Street, London, W. 


THE GREAT LORD BURGHLEY. By 


MARTIN A. S. HUME. Demy 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


“In Major Hume’s volume we have at last an adequate 


Road and Rail. A vade mecum dor the Young, the Middle- | DANTON. By H. BELLOc, B.A. Demy 8vo., 16s. 
} 
| 
| 
| biography of Lord Burghley.”—Spectator, 


Cheap edition,demy 8vo., 6s., 
FRAGMENTS OF AN AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY. By FELIX MoscHELEs. ° 
“A decidedly entertaining book.” —Times. 


“Charmingly written 
singularly interesting.”—World. 


e delightfully charactetistic and 
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EXTENSIBLE BOOKCASES. 


For Library or Office. 


THE REM-SHO. TYPEWRITER. 


Brief and ordinary size carriages interchangeable. (Two Machines 


in one.) 


ROLL TOP DESKS. 


From £5 5s. upwards, 


THE WABASH BUSINESS SYSTEMS, 


Will save 25 to 50°/, of your Office expenses. We can prove this, 


Write for our Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue “ A.” 


REMINGTON SHOLES 
SYNDICATE, Lid., 
100c, Queen Victoria Street, LONDON. 


111, Hope Street, GLASGOW. 


NOTICE, 


THE SPEAKER is published weekly. Applications for copies, and 
Subscriptions, should be sent to THE SPEAKER Office, 14, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden. 

EDITORIAL COMMUNICATIONS 
should be addressed to “ THE EpIToRs,”’ and ADVERTISEMENTS to 
“ THE MANAGER.” 

The Editors cannot hold themselves responsible for the loss or 
miscarriage of unsolicited manuscripts submitted to them ; though 
they will make every effort to return such safely, if a stamped and 
addressed envelope is sent with them. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS, INCLUDING POSTAGE. 


Home. Foreign Postal Union. 
Cee 2 oe ee |. eee £110 0 
Half-yearly ...... 014 0 | Half-yearly ...... 015 0 
Quarterly ......... 070 Quarterly ......... o 7 6 


THE SPEAKER may be obtained from the following booksellers 
abroad :— 
Paris 


Leipzig 


31, Rue Bonaparte, and at the principal Kiosques. 
Mr. F. A. Brockhaus, 16, Querstrasse. 

Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 

Brussels—Messrs. J. Lebeque and Co., 46, Rue de la Madeleine. 

Christiania—The Cammermeyer Boghandel, Carl Johans Gade, 
41 and 43. 

Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 

United States—The International News Company, 83 and 85, 
Duane Street, New York ; and Agents. 

Toronto—The Toronto News Company, Limited. 

Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia—Gordon 
and Gotch. 

Capetown— Messrs. Gordon and Gotch ; Messrs. J. C. Juta and Co. 

Madras—Messrs. Higginbotham and Co., 164 and 165, Mount 
Road. 

Shanghai, Hongkong, Yokohama, and Singapote—Messrs. Kelly 
and Walsh. 

Where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions 

are received. 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Narrow column. 


Full Page. 4 Page. 4 Page. § Page 
Front cover, or first page 
facing matter.......... f10 0 © £5 09 © £2 10 © 43 6 8 
Back cover or last page 
facing matter .......... 9 0° oO 4to0 oO 25 0 3° 90 
Other pages ......eeeees 8 0 Oo 400 200 213 4 
Smaller spaces—tos. per inch, broad column 
Os. Sd . narrow 


1s. per line, broad column 
1 - narrow column. 
: Companies, £12 per page. 
Advertisements should be received not later than Thursday 
Morning in each week. 


| 
| 


H.RH. 
Mr. R. Caton Woodville, R.1., from his just completed equestrian 
portrait of the Prince of Wales, appears in 


THE PRINCE OF WALES. A Full-page Study by 


WESTMINSTER BUDGET. 


Price 3d.; by post 3id. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF NOV. 17 ISSUE. 
THE NEW PORTRAIT OF H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 
with Mr. R. Caton Woodville, Rl. Mlustrated 
HOW THE WORLD WAGS. Illustrated 
CARTOON OF THE WEEK. By F.C. G 
UPS AND DOWNS 
HANDLING AND FEEDING AN ARMY CORPS 
THE WAR: PERSONS AND INCIDENTS. Itlustrated 
THE KAISER'S VISIT TO ENGLAND. Illustrated 
STAGE WHISPERS 
HUMAN DOCUMENTSs. III 
graphs 
A MAGYAR. An Indian Sketch 
DUMB THINGS ALL: the Foxhound’s Life Story. Illustrated 
DITTIES OF THE DAY 
CONCERNING DRESS. A Page for Ladies. Illustrated 
IN THE WORLD OF BOOKS. With Many Illustrations 
NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG 
AN OLD FRIEND IN A NEW DRESS. 
LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 
OUR CHESS PAGE. " 
THE ADVENTURE OF THE STOLEN RIFLES. 
A PAGE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
GREAT BOOM IN TIN SOLDIERS 
A BOOK OF BOOKS. Illustrated 
HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE. 
ALL THE WEEK'S NEWS, & 


An Interview 


With Photo 


The Golden Letters: their Story 


Illustrated. 


Thirty-two Pages of Letterpress and Pictures. 


Publishing Office : Tudor Street, E.C. 


EMIGRANTS’ INFORMATION OFFICE, 
31, Broapway, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


The October Circulars of the Emigrants’ Information Office 
and the Annual Editions of the penny Handbooks show the present 


prospects of emigration. The Notice Boards are now exhibited, 


and ‘he Circulars may be obtained free of charge, at nearly 500 


Public Libraries and Institutions throughout the country. 


EXTRACTS FROM CIRCULAR. 
It is now too late in the season for the ordinary emigrant to go to CANADA, 
unless he hag friends to go to or money to keep him during the winter 


In New SouTH WALES there is very little demand for more labour at the present 
time ; but thoroughly skilled hard ground miners can obtain work at the Broken Hill 
Silver Mines, and competent dairymen, and farm labourers, have generally little 
difficulty in finding employqent in country districts 


Jn VicToRIA a considerable number of persons at Melbourne continue to com- 
plain of inability to find work ; many of these have been given employment by the 
Government on railway construction and improvements, and on other works. lron 
moulders have been fairly busy, and the trade is improving. Cabinet-makers, 
upholsterers, chair-makers, and polishers have also been well employed. There is a 
good demand, which is likely to continue, for a limited number of thoroughly skilled 
plumbers on the Melbourne drainage works, which will take some years to complete 
Miners are doing well in the mining districts. There are excellent openings, 25 4 
rule, for farmers, dairy farmers, and fruit-growers, if they have a little capital, and 
some experience of the country. 


In SovuTH AUSTRALIA there is a good opening on farms and stations for a few 
married couples without children; and miners have been busy, especially in the 
northern districts of the Colony. 


In QUEENSLAND the demand for bona fide farm labourers and female servants 
continues, and free passages to the Colony are being granted to both these classes of 
labour. The timber trade has been brisk, and all the mills are busy. The wages of 
railway employees, which were reduced during the period of retrenchment, have 
now been restored to the old rates. 

In WESTERN AUSTRALIA the supply of mechanics is generally sufficient, but 
prospects are improving, and many of those who left the Colony during the 
depression have begun to return. 

In TASMANIA miners and men in the building trades have been in demand in 
the mining districts, which are being developed on the West Coast 


In New ZEALAND work has been slack for general labourers in country 
districts, as is usual during the winter season, but there continues to be plenty ot 
work for mechanics in most places. The summer season is now commencing, and 
the demand for labour on farms and stations is likely to increase. 


A number of persons continue to arrive in Cape COLONY, notwithstanding the 
repeated warnings which have been published. 


In NATAL there is no demand for more labour. 
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Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


HOW NEWSPAPERS BECAME CHEAP. 
TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE. The Story of 


Their Origin and Repeal. By CoLLET Dopson COLLET. 
With an Introduction by GeorGE Jacop HoLyoake. Large 
crown 8vo., 2 vols., 16s. 


THE LEWIS CARROLL PICTURE BOOK. 
Edited by S. D. CoLLincwoop, Author of “The Life and 
Letters of Lewis Carroll.” Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, 6s. 

“ More charming, perhaps, than anything else in the volume are Lewis Carroll's 
letters to little girls some of them quite Ruskinian in their play of fancy and their 
uiry originality, His delightful ‘diary of Isa Bowman during her visit to Oxford 

¢ of the best things he ever wrote— is very fresh and playful Daily News 


THAT REMINDS ME By Sir Epwarp 
RUSSELL, Editor of the “ Liverpool Daily Post.” With Por- 
trait. Cloth, 12s. net. [ Ready Nov. 2oth. 


A volume of random reminiscences and anecdotes of remarkably varied interest 
inded chiefly on personal experiences of the author, but in every case original and 
st-hand. Public men in nearly every walk of life figure in these pages —great 

statesmen, great preachers, great lawyers, and great actors. Among other names 
i ) be fou nd those of Mr. Gladstone, Disraeli, John Bright, Lord Rosebery, Lord 
Russell, Lord Clarendon. Sir George Grey, Mr. Parnell, Lord Randolph 
iH] Cobden Lord Selborne, Lord Ripon, Cecil Rhodes, Lord Russell of 
Killowen, Sir James Graham, Lord Westbury, Edwin James, Mr. Justice Cresswell, 
Mr. Justice Hawkins, Harold Frederic, Rudyard Kipling, Russell Lowell, Mandell 
Creighton, Dean Stanley, William Carey, Hugh McNeile, James Parsons, Baptist 
Noel, Hugh Stowell Brown, Henry Irving, “Lal” Brough, Sims Reeves, and 
Edward Sothern. There is included in the volume a most vivid description and 
ticism of racing men, jockeys, and racing life generally at Newmarket from the 
nt of view of “a novice,” and similarly a description of the rural retreat and 
training of a great American prize-fighter. The Gladstone matter will be 

id of special interest, comprising as it does records of personal conversations with 

the dece: assed statesman, and of a visit to Hawarden Castle 


RALPH FITCH. His Companions and Contem- 
poraries. By J. Horton RyLey. Fully Illustrated. Cloth, 
10s. 6d. net. 


SOUTH AFRICA. (Story of the Nations Series.) 
By Geo. McCaLL THEAL, LL.D. Fifth Edition, thoroughly 
Revised and brought up to date. Illustrated, and with Map 
and Index. Cloth, 5s 









London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 


THE LONDON SCHOOL 
of 
ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE. 


10, ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.-C. 
TIME TABLE: MICHAELMAS TERM, 1899. 


1, Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 


SuorT TITLE LECTURER 
Monday 
60 pm Foreign Trade ° ° ° ‘ ° Professor HEWINS. 
SS « Administration of Justice ° ° ‘ Dr. SCHUSTER. 
228 « Economic History (Domesday) Mr. JAcoBs 
218 o International Law Dr. OPPENHEIM. 
830 . Political Theory Mr. WALLAsS. 


Tuesday ; 


60 p.m. Ban king and Currency Professor FOXWELL 

615 . Economic Theory , Mr. CANNAN. 

73° » History of Economic Theory Mr. CANNAN. 

7 « Economics, Descriptive and Historical . Professor HEWINS. 
Wednesday : 

690 p.m. Statistics Mr. SANGER. 
Thursday : 

5.0 p.m. Industrial Problems Mrs. WEBB. 

6o , Statistics . P . ® e ° . Mr. BOWLEY. 

630 , Law of Partnership*® Mr. BARLow. 

70 w» Prussian Local Government . ‘ . Mr. ASHLEY. 

So , Local Government Mr. WEBB. 

8o ,, Railway Policy Professor HEWINS. 
Friday: 

60 p.m. Palxography . ° , ° ‘ ° Mr. HALL. 

60 ,, Political Science. ‘ ‘ e ‘ Mr. DICKINSON. 

7) « Law of Drainage . . ° . ° Mr. HIRsT. 

32 «& Regulation of Industry Miss HEWART. 
* This Course will be given at the London Chamber of Commerce, Botolph House, 


Eastcheap. 








Hodder & Stoughton’s 
NEW WORKS. 


READY ON MONDAY. 
&vo., cloth, 12s., 

A HISTORICAL COMMENTARY ON ST. PAUL'S 
EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. By W. M. Ramsay, M.A., LL.D. D.C_L., 
Professor in Aberdeen University, Hon. Fellow of Exeter and Lincoln Colleges 
Oxford 





rown 8vo, cloth, 6s., 

THE CHRISTOLOGY ‘OF JESUS. Being His Teaching 
Concerning Himself according to the Synoptic Gospels. The Cunningham 
Lectures for 1899. By the Rev. JAMES STALKER, M.A., D.D., Author of “ The 
Trial and Death of Jesus Christ,” &c. . 


THE LATE HENRY DRUMMOND 
Ready in a few days. Crown 8vo., cloth, §s., 


THE NEW EVANGELISM: and Other Papers. By 


HENRY DRUMMOND, Author of “ Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” &c 


FOURTH EDITION, COMPLETING 20,000. 
With Portraits. Cloth, 7s. 6d., 


THE LIFE OF HENRY DRUMMOND, F.RS.E. sy 
GEORGE ADAM SaitH, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
Exegesis, Free Church College, Glasgow 

' 7 very large audience may safely be predicted for this biography. 
is well done 


The work 
A more devout life has rarely been portrayed, a cleaner soul 
has not often been unveiled.” —Spectator. 


FOURTH EDITION, ——A 30,000. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 


THE IDEAL LIFE, and other Unpublished Addresses. 
By Henry Drv MMOND With Introductory Sketches by W. Robertson 
Nicoll, LL.D., and lan Maclaren : 

These addresses are written in a singularly beautiful style, and contain much 
beautiful thinking, show ing that the writer had pondered deeply on some of the 
most spiritual asy pects of religion. They will, we are sure, be much prized by the 


piri 
many admirers of their author Glasgow Herald. 





Crown &vo., cloth, §s., 


ROME, REFORM AND REACTION. By the Rev. Peter 


TAYLOR ForsyTH, D.D., of Cambridge, Author of “ The Holy Father and the 
Living Christ,” &c 


DR. MATHEIJON’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 


The First Edition of Dr. Matheson's “Studies of the Portrait of 


Christ” was exhausted almost immediately upon publication. A 

Second Edition will be ready in a few days but this, too, is 

exhausted by orders already received. A Third Edition, com- 
pleting 5,000 copies, is now in the Press. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s., 

STUDIES OF THE PORTRAIT OF CHRIST. By Rev 

GEORGE MATHESON, M.A., D.D., Author of “ Sidelights from Patmos,” &c. 
“Dr. Matheson writes with distinction and out of experience, and the charm of 


such a union is well-nigh resistless to those who can claim any culture of head and 
of heart.”—Leeds Mercury. 





NOW READY. 


SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s., 


A PREACHER'S LIFE: an Autobiography and an Album. 
By JOSEPH PARKER, D.D., Minister of the City Temple, London. With Por 
traits and Illustrations 

“ The book has the magic of the writer's personality.” —Ouflook. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. Od., 


THE MORAL ORDER OF THE WORLD IN ANCIENT 
AND MODERN THOUGHT. The Gitford Lecture for 1898 By the late 
ALEX. BALMAIN Bruce, D.D., Author of “The Providential Order of the 
World,” &c. 

“The whole study is rich in original suggestion.” —Speaker. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s., 


IDEALISM AND THEOLO@Y: a Study of Presuppositions. 


The Donnellan Lectures, delivered before the University of Dublin, 1897-8. By 
CHARLEs F. D'Arcy, B.D. 


8vo., cloth, §s., 


THE BUDDHA OF CHRISTENDOM. By Dr. Roserr 


ANDERSON, C.B., Author of “ The Silence of God,” &c. 


Crown 8vo.. cloth, 3s. 6d., 


UNFAMILIAR TEXTS. By Rev. Dinspa.e T. Youns. 


“Some preachers deprecate the use of texts. Why not preach, they ask, on 
subjects? Subjects are too large, but texts often suggest limited, and therefore 
manageable, parts of subjects. Me Young avails himselt of texts in this way, and to 
good purpose These discourses are of no common kind. A preacher who 
ventures on these things takes, so to speak, his life in his hands, but Mr. Young seems 
to us to be justified by results.” —Spectator. 





TISSOT’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 


The Publishers of “THE BRITISH WEEKLY” have concluded arrangements 
whereby readers can now obtain this truly magnificent and world-famous work at 
half the original price on the instalment plan. Half-a-Guinea sent now secures the 
complete work. Full particulars will be sent on application to “Tissot Dept.,’ 
27, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


London : HODDER a and STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row, 
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COUNTY FIRE OFFICE. 


50, REGENT STREET, W., AND 14, CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 
FOUNDED 1807. 


THE RETURN SYSTEM which has been adopted by this 


Office since its foundation offers an exceptional advantage. 


THE RATES OF PREMIUM are the same as those 


charged by other leading offices. 


FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to RATEs 
and the SPECIAL ADVANTAGES offered by the “ County ” may 
be obtained upon application to— 

G. W. STEVENS 


Joint Secretaries. 
B. E. RATLIFFE 





1849 JUBILEE YEAR. 1899 


INSURANCES GRANTED ON BEST TERMS AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS on SEA and LAND. 
ACCIDENTS and DISEASE. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 





Fidelity Guarantees Issued. 


Claims paid £4,000,000. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN. Secretary. 


MEDOC.—VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light ,, Per Oe bots 
Dinner Wine. The quality of this wine will 
be found equal to wine usually sold at much 146 83 
higher prices. 


ESTEPHE. 
SUPERIOR DINNER CLARET, old in 
bottle. The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increasing — 
of customers it procures us in London anc 
the Provinces, Fn us additional confidence 17/6 9 9 
in submitting it to those who like pure 
Bordeaux wine 





SI. 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to any 


Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in 
Great Britain to equal them in value, Compare them 
with wines sold elsewhere at 16s. and 20s. a dozen aod 


upwards. ; 
We regret the increased duty compels advance in price of 6d. 
per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH & CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37, NORTH JOHN STREET. 
MANCHESTER: 26, Market Street. 





Financial Year ends 20th November, 1899. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Accumulated Fund exceeds £5,250,000. 
Chafee Paid .......00...ccccccccsecosee £10,500,000, 
The profits are divided solely amongst the Assured. Already divided, £5,400,000 
All persons now assuring will receive an additional share of profit over later 
entrants, at the next division in 1902. 

At the Division in 1897, £714,390 Cash Profit was apportioned amongst the 
members, being nearly 37 per cent. of the amount paid in premiums during the 
previous five years. There were then nearly 1,000 Policies in respect of which not 
only were the premiums ENTIRELY EXTINGUISHED, but Cash Bonuses were 
also paid, whilst in the case of many Policies the original sums assured are now 
MORE THAN DOUBLED by the bonus additions. 
ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE POLICIES ARE ISSUED COMBINING LIFE 

ASSURANCE AT MINIMUM COST WITH PROVISION FOR OLD AGE. 
48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Applications for Agencies invited. 








“The standard of highest purity.”—The Lancet, 








| 
| 


ABSOLUTELY PURE—THEREFORE BEST. 
Free from Drugs, Alkali, or any foreign admixture. 
When asking for Cocoa insist on having CapBurRyY’'s ; sold only 
in Packets and Tins—as other Cocoas are sometimes substituted 
for the sake of extra proht. 


WALPOLE BROTHERS, LTD., 


89, New Bond Street, and 102, Kensington High Street, London, W. 
DUBLIN: 8 ANp 9, SvuFFoLK STREET. 
MANUFACTORY: Warrtnestown (Co. Down). 


_. DIRECT FROM OUR OWN LOOMS. 
Carriage Paid to All Parts of the Country on Orders of £1 and Upwards. 


BELFAST: 16, Beprorp STREET. 


A REVOLUTION 
IN FURNISHING. 


FURNISH BY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


WITH 


NORMAN & STACEY, 


LIMITED, 


118, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 


Call and Interview Manager. 








Printed for the Proprietors by ODHAMS, LIMITED, Burleigh Street, Strand, and Floral Street, Covent Garden, and Published by THE SPEAKER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
LimiTED, at the Offices, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. Registered at the General Post Office as a Newspaper.—SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1899 
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